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BUILDINGS OR TEACHERS? 


In a chaotic economic world budget revision, 
whether for family, business, or institutions do- 
ing public service, is imperative. From the zeal 
with which trustees, headmasters, and devoted 
alumni are campaigning for needed funds we all 
recognize their alertness to produce sound citi- 
zens, not merely machines for comfortable living. 
In schools as in no other enterprise is watered 
stock disastrous. Hence the current exploration 
in one field of school budgets is doubly valuable 
today, even if it cannot cover the whole prob- 
lem. Salary scales and retirement provisions 
must be clearly known in a ratio with overall 
expense, and the implication of that ratio ac- 
cepted if schools are to attain the high ends for 
which they were founded. As was emphasized 
at the Annual Conference in March, the collec- 
lection of data implies no criticism of existing 
scales in any given school, and the anonymity of 
those furnishing information is fully protected. 
Nevertheless, in the adjustments due to present 
conditions, many trustees will take advantage 
of facts not hitherto available and will in some 
cases, no doubt, reapportion funds. 


Since building, even for urgent needs, is now 
restricted by government, perhaps our schools 
must be content with simpler architecture which 
will allow lower carrying costs. From one point 
of view this is certainly desirable. All too fre- 
quently the general public have inferred, from 
handsome and, in some cases, really beautiful 
buildings, that a school is rich and for the rich. 
This misconception has been, and is, damaging 
and productive of unjustified criticism. Many a 
school which has the appearance of affluence is 
operating on a narrow margin and finances 
needed repairs or regular upkeep by a suicidal 
lowering of quality in the teaching staff. Except 
where laboratory work is essential, most subjects 
can be taught almost as well in a barn as in a 

alace, provided the teachers are competent and 
ae hope as well as zeal. To allow eager teach- 
ers to worry as living costs rise is ruinous to 
sound work. If government regulations tend to 
restrict building, they will really help head- 
masters who want new endowment to maintain 
high quality in their faculties. 

—A.S.R. 





WANTED ~— $50,000 


So you are going out for endowment: your 
school needs $50,000 additional yearly income 
in order to meet increased retirement allowances 
for the faculty and increased salaries all around 
so that the best possible faculty may be engaged 
and retained. Also, you’d like to grant a few 
scholarships if money is available. You can’t 
increase tuition charges sufficiently to meet the 
need, interest income on present endowment is 
decreasing, prices are rising, the cost of living 
for the school is scaling a mountainous curve. 
So, you are going to appeal to alumni, friends, 
and all available prospects to help finance im- 
perative, genuine needs which cannot be met 
otherwise. Additional endowment is vitally 
necessary. 

Let’s see: in order to realize an assured in- 
come of $50,000 annually, there will be required 
a fund of $1,250,000 invested at four per cent. 
That looks like a lot of money to be collected 
from those very people to whom are coming 
other appeals for endowment from their col- 
leges, the hospitals they are interested in, other 
schools which also claim their loyalties, and 
sundry other under-supported institutions. The 


bottom of the gift-barrel must be getting scraped. 
You wonder if a million and a quarter is too 
much to ask; and suppose you get only $800,000 
of it. That will certainly cramp your hopes and 
plans and, while better off than at present, you 
will still live on a diet deficient in vitamins Au 
and Ag. 

Now, let’s think a minute. You are out for 
a fund in perpetuity. Well, what are going to 
be the needs a generation hence; shall we be in- 
flated then; will you have as many students and 
as large a faculty as now; will interest rates have 
declined still further; what will be the needs, 
then? How about a hundred years hence? Will 
the school even exist in 2046 A.D.? The more 
you think over matters, the more questions 
arise as to your policy in anticipating needs so 
far in the future of this very unstable world. 

Then you think, what about the next gener- 
ation, twenty-five years hence? The school will 
then be theirs; posterity will have its own prob- 
lems, probably in quite a different frame of 
reference. If the fe ne is still in existence at 
that time, it will be passed on to that generation 
with considerable equipment and endowed 
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means. What will be their obligation toward 
carrying on the school for their generation? If 
the school is then needed, and they can keep it 
going, isn’t it their obligation and opportunity 
to do so? 

Finally it occurs to you, why not go out for 
a less amount at this time and dedicate that 
sum to providing the school with $50,000 an- 
nually for the next twenty-five years. Then, if 
that amount, or more, is needed twenty-five 
years hence, why shouldn’t that be a legitimate 
challenge to the trustees of that day and age? 
Surely, they will know what they need, then, 
better than you can now anticipate their needs 
from the present. And $50,000 can be yours 
annually if you will go out for some $470,000 
less than the million and a quarter. Yes, $780,- 
000 at four per cent will provide chunks of 
$50,000 a year if your conservatism doesn’t 





stand in the way of the dissipation of your 
corpus. How about your chances of collecting 
$780,000 as compared with $1,250,000? 

Oh, yes, it would be a lot a more comfortable 
to have the larger amount safely hoarded in 
perpetuity so that you will be sure of meeting 
the needs of 3,000 A.D. Or will it? You could 
get along for the next twenty-five years on the 
lesser amount and, if you should so determine 
some fifteen years hence, you would have ten 
whole years still to go in which to build up a re- 
placement fund for the following generation; 
and so on, gauging your needs to what is in the 
possibly foreseeable future. It seems to me that 
such considerations might be mulled over to ad- 
vantage. 

—O. F. SHEPARD, 
Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 








A TWO-YEAR COURSE IN THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 
By Dora M. Downes? 


Editor’s Note: — Believing that our readers ought to know about the course in the science of language which 
has been given for the last five years at the Dalton School, we asked Miss Downes to write it up for the BULLETIN. 
In the letter which accompanied her manuscript, she wrote: 

“T am not an educator but a teacher, by conviction, and I have a huge mistrust of the generalizing necessary 
to pass on one’s teaching experience to ‘education.’ In fact, I have a huge mistrust of ‘Education’ with a capital. 
I doubt very much that one teacher can teach another anything. Each individual child is a new problem anyway; 
and anyone who really teaches knows this and works out his problems as he goes on. ‘The child,’ ‘the teacher,’ 


and all educational jargon alarm me. 


“To give this course no special training is needed. All that is needed is: some knowledge of one or two languages 
beside English; an interest in the history of language; trust in children’s capacity to think; and a willingness to 


let them take time and make mistakes.” 


I 


This course consists of two forty-minute dis- 
cussion periods a week for the 7th Grade, and 
three for the 8th Grade. Each grade is divided 
into two groups. Since the discussions follow 
the children’s lead, the course varies in each 
group but covers the same ground. I take pro- 
gressively smaller part in these discussions. My 
illustrations here are mainly from this year’s 
work, from any one of the four groups; occa- 
sionally they are memories from any of the five 
years during which the course has been develop- 
ing. 

“We start the year by looking at the phenom- 
enon of language. I ask such a question as ““How 
many languages are there?” The children realize 
at once that there must be many more than 
those whose names they know; that here is an 
answerable question they have never thought 


of asking. I tell them that there are people who 
have given their lives to asking and answering 
such questions; that these people are called 
philologists; that their accumulated knowledge 
is called philology and is as exciting and worthy 
of study as biology, zoology, electricity or 
chemistry. 

How did language originate? Always there 
are some children who know something of the 
origin of the written language; but they soon 
see that language was spoken long before it was 
written. Here is a question that they have never 
heard answered. (Occasionally a child says he 
has wondered about it.) 

I tell them that, as far as I know, it has never 
been answered. They are face to face with one 
of the most exciting things there is: a question 
waiting, perhaps for one of them to answer. 


Can they think how language may have 


1 Miss Downes teaches at the Dalton School, New York City, and is a member of the Secondary Education Board’s Elementary Schools 


Committee. 
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started? Among the answers this year which 
seemed to them to be most reasonable, were 
these: that man discovered he could make 
sounds with his voice and decided to make use 
of that ability; that man probably imitated the 
sounds of nature. 

Can they think of any method by which the 
origin of language might be discovered? This 
year it was suggested that a number of babies 
should, from birth, be isolated from human 
speech, but be exposed to such sounds as the 
first men might have heard; that among these 
babies should be some from primitive tribes in 
case civilization had affected the human brain. 
The children agreed that the need to communi- 
cate would probably result in some kind of 
language. 

I read to them an account of such an experi- 
ment performed by an Egyptian King. But 
since the purpose of this was to find out which 
language was the original one; and since the con- 
clusion arrived at was that it was Phrygian the 
experiment was of little value. 

We spent no more time in consideration of 
this, because the purpose of this introduction, 
to arouse curiosity shout the phenomenon of 
language, had been achieved. 

The next conferences were given to a dis- 
cussion of the known history of the English 
language. It is exciting to the children to find 
that a dictionary supplies the bare facts. We 
opened at random some good dictionary. (I am 
using for illustration the Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary.) 

We found, “Who (Aryan: O.E. Hwa, cf. Du. 
Wie, G. Wer, L. Quis, Sanskrit Ka.)” I asked if 
they could explain, by looking at a map, how 
it happens that the same word is found in Sans- 
krit, German, Dutch, Old English. They agreed 
that every word was invented by someone. Who 
probably invented this word? When they under- 
stood that Aryan is the name of the group, they 
saw that it probably was invented by the people 
called Aryans. How did it travel so far? I read 
to them this passage: “There is only one direc- 
tion from which great numbers of people can 
come into India, that is from the North West. 
. . . Two or.three thousand years before Christ 
tribes of people who called themselves Aryans, 
or nobles, struggled over these dangerous moun- 
tains, driving their cattle and horses before 
them. They were rewarded when they saw far 
below them winding through the warm, green 
plains, the silver streams of five rivers that flow 
into the Indus River. They decided to make 
this land their own.” This description helped 


the children to imagine how the Aryan language 
spread also through Europe. 

On any page of the dictionary are words that 
were apparently invented by the Romans. For 
instance: “Plunge (O.E. Plunjer, F.L.L. Plum- 
bicare).” How had the English acquired that 
word? Someone said it might have been learned 
while the Romans occupied Britain; or it might 
have been learned because Latin was used in 
the churches (in this case the word seemed un- 
likely to have a religious connection); or it might 
have been borrowed from the French after the 
Norman conquest. 


II 

The details are not important. But it is im- 
portant that the children see that words throw 
light on history and that history throws light on 
words; that by collecting Aryan words, for in- 
stance, they can find out something about the 
life of the mysterious powerful Aryans. From 
the fact that the Basque language shows no 
trace of Aryan, the children deduce that, for 
some reason and by some means, that tiny 
mountain community remained isolated through 
the centuries. 

Even a glimpse of the history of language 
makes children less likely to think that the 
main reason for learning Latin is that Latin is 
the ancestor of English. They see that Latin is 
only an episode in the long history of their rich 
language. 

By this time there is little danger that the 
children will see their own language as an iso- 
lated phenomenon. So we turn to the study of 
the laws of the Aryan group of languages, as 
illustrated by English, since that is the only 
language with which they are familiar. 

How many words are there in the English 
language? They realize that the number varies 
from year to year. This year when we reached 
this point, the children were reading Chaucer. 
They suggested that they should examine one 
or two pages to see how many of Chaucer’s 
words have been completely lost. They found 
the number to be surprisingly large. About this 
time there happened to be published in the 
Times a list of new words caused by the war. 
Here was vivid proof of the fluidity of language. 

What material shall we be dealing with in 
the study of the science of language? Usually 
the answer is “words”; but this year one group 
decided that “‘words”’ was not their material but 
words in sentences, since isolated words were 
not language. 


Where shall we find our material? They 
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decide that any book will do. 
language as it is spoken and written and not the 
over-simplified distorted form of it found in 
Grammar textbooks. 

What shall we do with our material? 
group this year decided that they would like to 
try to classify words as, for instance, animals are 


So we use the 


One 


classified into families. After discussion they 
agreed that they would like to classify words 
according to their habits. 


III 


Someone said that certain words seemed 
habitually to come before names of things. They 
collected a group of words of which this seemed 
to be true: a, in, the, by, at, etc. We proceeded 
to examine this hypothesis. The children took 
each word in turn and looked in their books to 
see if the statement were always true. They 
eliminated some words from the list by finding 
such sentences as: “He came in,” “She passed 
by.”’ Someone found such a sentence as, “That 
is the dog I was looking at,” but someone else 
objected that “at” really came, in sense, before 
“dog,” and “at” remained in the list. They 
were left with the list “the, at, a.” They said 
that although these seemed invariably to come 
before nouns there was a difference: that “the” 
and “a” might be adjectives, since they told 
something about nouns. Others asked what an 
adjective is. 

We reached the point we always reach when 
some of them see that the names “nouns,” 
“pronouns,” “‘adjectives,” etc., about which 
some have already been taught and of which all 
have heard, are probably names of the word 
families. 

Always someone knows that there are eight 
of these. Come upon in this way after an at- 
tempt at classification this fact is looked at 
differently. They are surprised that of all the 
thousands of words can be made just eight 
groups: an amazing fact not often enough won- 
dered at. We collect the eight names and the 
children writé them down on what we call their 
key-page. (One child, this year, was bitterly 
disappointed that everything could not be left 
for them to discover. It is artificial, however, 
not to recognize the knowledge that some of 
them bring from other schools. Also a purpose 
has been achieved: the children see the relation- 
ship between these names and the classifications 
of other sciences.) 

Having collected the names we now attempt 
to collect their meanings. 
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Several people always repeat glibly, “A noun 
is the name of a person, place or thing.” This is 
written on the wry I ask what the word 
“thing” means. This invariably leads to a very 
interesting discussion. At first the question 
seems easily answered. It seems to mean a solid 
inanimate object. This year, an objector to this 
answer mentioned a “dream” as being a thing 
but certainly not solid. In the course of dis- 
cussion they found themselves using the word 
to mean much more than they thought it did. 
At this point they suggested looking in a dic- 
tionary. One meaning that Webster gives seemed 
to be the one they themselves had been using in 
this discussion: “All that exists, or can be 
thought to exist.” The definition was changed 
to: “A noun is the name of anything.” Someone 
said: “Why are there any more families? Every- 
thing must be a noun.”—“But ‘walk,’ ‘pretty,’ 
‘at’ do not exist and are therefore not nouns,” 
objected another. The definition was accepted 
and written down, with the reservation that it 
would be altered if found inaccurate. 


IV 


I find, each year, that in the knowledge col- 
lected from individuals in the group there are 
always the same gaps, which the whole group 
has the satisfaction of filling. This year, as in 
other years, all knowledge of a verb, except as 
the name of an action, is missing; and all clear 
knowledge of a preposition. A verb as a state of 
being or as an auxiliary, and the nature of a 
preposition represent abstract ideas that most 
children cannot understand if an adult tries to 
explain to them. If they discover these ideas by 
means of discussion at their own level and at 
oe own speed, the gaps are most satisfactorily 

ed. 

This year someone made the hypothesis that 
prepositions show the position of one thing with 
regard to another. This was examined and ac- 
cepted. Then we came upon a sentence which 
contained the words “the top of the hill.”” They 
believed “of” to be a preposition; but it did not 
show position; the word “top” did that. They 
decided that it showed relationship. Someone 
made the hypothesis that a preposition shows 
both relationship and position. To this one child 
objected that there was no need of both words 
since relationship included position. In the 
course of the ensuing discussion someone pro- 
duced the argument that, in defining a noun 
they had eliminated “person” and “place’’ because 
“thing” included them; and that the situation 




















here was the same. An agreement was reached 
and the definition of a preposition amended to: 
“A preposition is a word that shows the rela- 
tionship of a noun or pronoun with another word 
in the sentence.’ 

This discussion took two or three periods; 


but considering the difficulty and importance of 


prepositions in all languages, I believe that an 
intelligent attitude to them is highly desirable 
and that time spent in acquiring such an atti- 
tude is extremely well spent. 

By continuing their attempts to classify all 
the words in any sentence, they see that their 
information about verbs is incomplete. One 
group this year set themselves the task (to quote 
one boy’s words) of “finding out the whole 
truth about a verb.” _I watched with interest to 
see how they would solve this difficult problem. 
They came upon, “He was singing.”” Someone 
made the hypothesis that some verbs just show 
the time actions are performed. By examina- 
tion of sentences they proved this to be true. 
They asked me if they were right. I told them 
they certainly were; and they added to their 
“key-page”’ this partial definition of an auxiliary 
verb. 

The attempt to find out the whole truth 
about a verb is still going on. Some people are 
convinced that they have made another dis- 
covery. They gave as an example “He is sick,” 
maintaining that “is” is a state of being. But 
the opposition is arguing that “sick’’ is the state 
and not “‘is.”’ 

During these discussions children come across 
difficulties that no adult could foresee. For in- 
stance, the other group of seventh graders, at 
this moment, is trying to classify “glass” in “the 
glass panel.” There are three parties: one be- 
lieves that “glass” is a noun; one, that “glass” is 
both noun and adjective; one that it is an adjec- 
tive. I can hear an exasperated teacher saying, 
“Nonsense,” to the child who maintains that 
“glass” is a noun here: but exasperation gives 
way to admiration as the child argues that glass 
is the substance of which the panel is made; 
and that if anything is an adjective “‘panel’”’ is 
because it describes the shape of the glass. The 
opposition brought forth the sentence “She is 
wearing a house coat,” and pointed out that house 
is used as an adjective there; otherwise it would 
mean “she is wearing a house,” and there would 
be a comma between house and coat; and that 
the same applies to “the glass panel.” 

This seems to be a good place to describe the 
mechanics of these discussions. When a prob- 
lem arises the children consider it. All who 


have convictions raise their hands and, giving 
reasons, make statements. Those who agree 
with any statement go and sit with the origina- 
tor of it. The people who are undecided sit to- 
gether and wait for further proof from either 
party. Any member of a party speaks for it; 
indeed has a duty to do so. Of course during 
this process people may change their parties. 
When one party has convinced all the others, 
they ask me whether their conclusion is true. 
Sometimes they are unanimously wrong and, 
having listened to the reasons for my opinion, 
if they agree with them, they start again. 

By the end of seventh grade year, they can 
classify any word in any sentence; and because 
we use ordinary, unexpurgated sentences, they 
continually come upon, examine and classify 
words whose nature is dual such as participles, 
gerunds, infinitives, relative pronouns. I find 
that these ideas are usually taught as late as 
possible and even then are not clearly under- 
stood, and lead to great difficulty in the learn- 
ing of Latin. Discovered by the children them- 
selves and being of such frequent occurrence in 
ordinary writing, they present no difficulty. 


V 


I am continually impressed by the fact that 
after the long summer vacation the children are 
ready to start where they left off. Because they 
discovered for themselves, they do not forget. 
They themselves are explicit about this. 

During the eighth grade year we study rela- 
tionships in a sentence. This year, as always, 
they arrived at very interesting conclusions. 
For instance it was obvious to them that a verb 
has no existence apart from something that “‘is” 
or “does.” Therefore the subject-verb relation- 
ship was one of the first defined on their “key- 
page.” They wrote: “The subject of a verb is 
what is the state of being; or what does the 
action.” When confronted with “He was bitten 
by the dog” they saw that this definition needed 
amendment and discovered the idea of active 
and passive. 

One person asked, 4 propos of conjugating 
verbs, what we should do without auxiliaries. 
Since they were learning to conjugate French 
verbs, I told them to answer this question them- 
selves. They discovered that inflexion does the 
auxiliaries’ work; and I showed them how this 
is true in Latin also. 

“Are any other families conjugated?” was 
another question asked at the end of a confer- 
ence. Before the next discussion, a girl came to 
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me and said: “A great many other families can 
be conjugated: I, me, my, mine; boy, boy’s, 
boys, boys’; this, these; fat, fatter, fattest.” 
That evening this girl’s mother called me 
and said that the following conversation had 


taken place. “I’ve had such a wonderful time at 
school!” ‘What happened! ?’ “TPve been dis- 
cussing conjugation.” I often have such reports 
from parents, who are mystified and amused at 
the excitement there is over such things as they 
remember with weariness. 

This answer was discussed at the next con- 
ference, and the group was convinced that the 
solution was correct. I told them the different 
names given to this process and illustrated it 
by Latin declensions, etc. This seems important 
to me, because the children will recognize the 
process in whatever form they meet it, in any 
language. 


Someone pointed out that sometimes after 
the verb there is a noun that means the same 
as the subject: ““He was a policeman” for in- 
stance. I told them the name given to this re- 
lationship: “Predicate Nominative.” Of course 
the meaning of this peculiar phrase needed ex- 
planation. 

This led to the division of sentences into 
subject and predicate; and to the discovery 
that sentences seemed to be of two kinds: those 
with one verb and those with more than one. 
Further they found that those which had more 
than one verb could be divided into those that 
had one predicate and those that had more 
than one. A complex sentence, they said, was 
one which could not be separated without alter- 
ing its sense. E.g. “I went out when he came in,” 
does not mean “I went out. He came in.” They 
also discovered that the conjunctions joining 
the parts of a complex sentence seemed to be 
more than conjunctions in that they affected the 
meaning of the clause and had to be part of it. 

An eighth grade girl came to me the other 
day and said: “I have such fun at night, before 
I go to sleep. I make up sentences and classify 
every word in them. Then I classify the sen- 
tences, clauses and phrases.” 

As far as she is concerned, the course is 
finished satisfactorily. Not only has she ade- 
quate understanding of the science of language, 
but she has a vital interest in it. 


I believe the cumulative effect of these dis- 
cussions over two years to be considerable — 





not only in knowledge acquired but on the chil- 
dren as human beings. There is constant experi- 
ence of both induction and deduction: the con- 
tents of the key-pages being the children’s own 
findings; and also the basis for deduction. The 
discussions involve the discipline of listening; 
of controlling the desire to speak until called 
on; and of giving up an idea of one’s own for 
someone else’s better one. They arouse keen 
intellectual excitement. I am convinced that 
this method could be used in other fields. 

These two episodes, which took place just as 
I was finishing this article, may throw a little 
light on what the course means to some children. 


We were discussing, in an eighth grade con- 
ference, the meaning of the word philologist as 
“a lover of language.” ‘““That’s what I am,” 
one girl said. “A philologist does more than just 
love it,” I said. “He gives his time and energy 
to thought and research on it.” “That’s what I 
want to do,” she said. 

A radio commentator was at dinner at the 
home of one of the Seventh Grade members and 
was talking rather cynically about the hopeless- 
ness of agreement among the U.N. delegates. 
The child said, “People can arrive at a solution 
of anything if they are willing to listen care- 
fully to each other and forget themselves in a 
search for the best way out. I can prove it from 
our language conferences.” 





SOCIAL SECURITY 


At the recent Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board 92 delegates signed 
a petition in favor of extending the Old Age and 
Survivors provisions of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Law to include the staffs of non-profit- 
making schools. 

It has been suggested that the Board as an 
organization go on record either for or against 
this proposal. Accordingly, on April 25 there 
was sent out from the office of the Secondary 
Education Board a postal card, which asked 
each member school to vote on this question 
and report the result. When all replies are in 
— provided that a clear majority of the mem- 
ber schools take the trouble to respond —the 
Board will announce its position with regard to 
this question. 
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GUIDING THE COMPETITIVE SPIRIT TOWARD 
DEMOCRATIC GOALS 
By Howard W. Hintz '! 


The competitive spirit is one of the greatest 
assets of the human temperament, both to the 
individual and to society. It lies at the core of 
all individual achievement and of social progress. 
On the one hand it generates hate, greed, op- 
pression, injustice and war. On the other hand 
it generates power and excellence in moral and 
intellectual pursuits and is the driving force be- 
hind human advancement. It is all a matter of 
direction. Education may well be defined as the 
guiding of the competitive instinct in directions 
soundly beneficial to the individual and to 
society. 

Perhaps the most crucial educational level 
in the constructive development of the competi- 
tive instinct is that of the elementary school. 
All democratic education, including the adult 
level, is concerned with the socially beneficial 
cultivation of this quality, but the earlier years 
are in many respects the determining factor in 
the ultimate process. The function of elemen- 
tary education, therefore, is to utilize to the full 
the healthy, normal desire for superiority in the 
child by directing that impulse in every possible 
way toward positive and constructive ends. The 
true meaning of superiority must first of all be 
inculcated into the student’s consciousness. The 
basic distinctions between assumed, or artificial, 
and real superiority must be clearly indicated. 
This applies as well to the air of superiority as 
opposed to the quality of superiority. Careful 
distinctions must also be made between types of 
superiority in terms of moral and ethical values. 
Some children take pride in being superior liars 
or cheaters; others in being superior writers, 
readers, or baseball players. It is, as usual, fun- 
damentally, a question of values. 

Concretely, then, our problem is to direct 
the competitive spirit toward the development 
of superior moral and mental qualities, with the 
physical qualities of health, strength and ath- 
letic prowess recognized as adjuncts to the full- 
est positive growth of the whole personality. 
The goal of all education, ideally conceived, is to 
engender excellence — the highest of which the 
individual is capable, in all manner of personally 
and socially constructive skills, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, artistic, athletic, and political. And 
from the standpoint of democratic goals, stress 


all along the way must be placed not only on 
the socially-constructive direction of superiority, 
but on the principles of human brotherhood, 
fair play, and teamwork in the attainment of 
that superiority. 


In the operation of this kind of educational 
process every aspect of the school situation must 
be geared to the democratic ideal. In specific 
terms, this means adoption on an integrated 
basis of the following procedures: 


1. In the academic sense, history, and particularly 
American history, must be presented with a constant 
emphasis upon the contributions of various groups, 
races and national strains and upon the constructive, 
humane achievements of men and nations rather 
than upon the humanly and socially destructive 
events in the historical record. The heroes of peace 
are too often crowded out by the heroes of war. 
Humanity has produced both kinds. I strongly favor, 
too, the indoctrination (why fear the word?) of pupils 
with basic democratic concepts and ideals. Vast 
sections of our population, child and adult, have very 
little conception of the real meaning of the idea, 
either socially, politically, or spiritually. 


2. Co-operation actively among children of all races 
and national origins should be stimulated in every 
way, both inside and outside of the classroom. 


3. In schools where the student body tends to repre- 
sent one racial and national strain systematic effort 
should be made to establish first hand contacts with 
the members of other groups, either by visits to 
other schools and areas, or by bringing such groups 
to the school and community for common activities 
at frequent intervals. 


4. The extensive use of classroom and extra-curricular 
projects which will stimulate co-operative activity 
and utilize the competitive spirit in the demonstra- 
tions of “excellence” or superior ability, not only in 
sports, but in intellectual, mental and artistic skills 
as well. 


5. The creation of a school atmosphere, through a 
teacher to student and a student to student rela- 
tionship which reflects and exemplifies the democrat- 
ic spirit. Many of the aspects of “progressive” 
education are happily designed to achieve that end 
and to that extent are of unquestionable value in 
meeting the specific problem here being considered. 
The democratic principle is comprehended far more 
effectively by example and experience than by pre- 
cept. In too many classrooms, from kindergarten 
through college, the democratic concepts expounded 
by books and teachers are belied by the totalitarian 
atmosphere and spirit prevailing in the school or 
classroom itself. 


1 Professor Hintz of Brooklyn College was the principal speaker in the Elementary Schools Section of the Annual Conference (March 9). 


This is an abridged version of his address, 
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One ultimate objective at all educational 
levels is to teach people how to live the good life. 
We recognize the “good life” as having a two- 
fold nature: that of the individual in terms of 
his own highest intellectual, moral and spiritual 
development, and that of society, which is as 


good as the individuals who compose it. We 
cannot have one part of the good life without 
the other. This is where the competitive spirit 
is central. Our aim is to channel the impulses 





for superiority in every possible humanly crea- 
tive and constructive direction. 

Patriotism, which is the mass expression of 
the competitive spirit, must be given a new 
meaning and utility to the point where it repre- 
sents pride in the human family even more than 
pride in any one part of it, and pride in the 
creative and life-giving achievements of particu- 
lar groups and traditions rather than in their 
military or material superiority. 





PUBLIC SERVICE AND THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
TOWN AND GOWN RELATIONSHIPS 
By Kenneth C. Parker ? 


Editor’s Note: — This article was written for the Butietin at the special request of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board. Readers are invited to send in information about activities in their 


own schools for possible use in a follow-up article later. 


I 


To justify its existence in a community a 
school must be of service to that community. 
It accomplishes this best by working through the 
following groups: (1) the alumni, (2) the mould- 
ers of public opinion in all political parties, (3) 
the church leaders of all denominations, (4) 
local youth organizations, (5) local schools, and 
(6) local welfare organizations. In small towns 
some of the same people are included in several 
of the groups, and this makes the school’s task 
simpler. There is nothing one-sided about town 
and gown relationships. When a school serves 
its community in a spirit of genuine co-operation, 
the community reciprocates in kind. 

Before going deeper into this question of 
service, I suggest that we stop to consider 
briefly why the general public thinks that inde- 
pendent schools are “exclusive.” The use of 
this adjective springs from two circumstances: 
first, until fairly recently students at most pre- 
paratory schools did come largely from well-to- 
do families; second, a few schools were in fact 
exclusive and did much by their attitude to en- 
courage the use of such terms as “fashionable” 
and “elite.” 

Now the picture has completely changed, but 
the public, unaware of this, clings to its out- 
dated ideas and adjectives. Three new circum- 
stances, not widely enough recognized, have re- 
placed the two mentioned above: (1) the group 
of very rich families of inherited income is 
shrinking; (2) other groups of families have 


larger incomes than they used to have; (3) more 
money is now available for scholarships and 
financial aid to worthy boys and girls. As a re- 
sult, the student body of the present-day inde- 
= school includes a iene proportion of 
oys and girls from families of moderate and 
even of small means. To correct the public’s 
misconception and to replace it by a clear under- 
standing of the independent school as a public 
servant is the aim of any well-planned public 
relations program. But of course the public re- 
lations program is effective only when it is itself 
based upon a program of actual public service. 
By and large, the private schools are prob- 
ably doing, and have always done, much more 
for the community than is commonly realized. 
Nevertheless, many schools could do more. To 
present the problems of town and gown rela- 
tionships and to suggest what can be done in 
this field is the purpose of this article. I offer 
here nothing startlingly new, but attempt merely 
to appraise the situation from the public rela- 
tions point of view. 


II 


There are perhaps two phases of this town 
and gown problem. On the one hand, the school 
seeks to take part in the existing activities of 
the town. On the other, it tries to open its own 
functions and facilities to the townspeople. 

The following points will give a broad idea 
of the many ways in which schools, through 
faculty and students, can and do make their in- 


1 Mr. Parker teaches Spanish and French and is in charge of public relations at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. He is a member 


of the S. E. B.’s Public Relations Committee. 
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fluence felt in the community. Faculty mem- 
bers and their families should be expected, per- 
haps, to attend the local churches, to assist in 
local welfare organizations, to take an interest 
in local politics, to be active in various social 
groups and clubs. All this outside contact bene- 
fits not only the school but the teacher, who 
profits from exposure to the outside world. 


Students likewise should be given the chance 
to partake in community projects. The war did 
much to bridge the gap between town and gown 
and to create a friendlier feeling toward the in- 
dependent school. Private schools competed in 
athletics with local public schools; they were 
asked to help in scrap metal and clothing drives, 
harvesting, and other activities. The common 
denominator between town and gown was prob- 
ably at its lowest during the war. Let us hope 
that co-operation and mutual understanding 
will continue to grow in the postwar years. 
Actual student participation in welfare and re- 
lief projects is broadening, but should not con- 
sist of financial support only. Student collabora- 
tion with local te a in developing interest- 
ing projects or in exchanging ideas by debates 
or round table discussions will lead to better 
mutual understanding. 


Two arguments repeatedly heard are that 
there is no time to participate in community 
projects and that such activity is distracting 
from the life and routine of the school. These 
are plausible arguments. However, let us not 
forget how many private school boys, upon 
entering the armed services, found it difficult 
to adjust themselves to living and working with 
all types of youth. They criticized, and justly 
so, the independent school system for this state 
of affairs. Had there been a more extensive 
program of school-community relationships, such 
a maladjustment, if it existed at all, would have 
been more easily overcome. 

How can the townspeople be brought into 
the school and its life? There are many ways. 
The public is invited to attend school functions: 
plays, musical programs, commencement exer- 
cises, special events, games and exhibitions. 
The facilities of the school (auditorium, playing 
fields, and gymnasium) are made available to 
local groups for special occasions. Scholarships 
to needy and deserving students in the com- 
munity are offered. The good will created by 
these scholarships is great and the resulting 
benefit to the school cannot be measured 
tangibly. 


1 In this connection see also page 30. 


Very important, too, is the offering of aid to 
local youth organizations, such as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, CYO, YMCA and YWCA, 
as well as to the underprivileged boys and girls 
of the community. Besides the controlled use 
of school facilities by the community, faculty 
and student service in coaching, club work, 
camping and other extra-curricular activities is 
always greatly appreciated. 

Another possible form of service is an adult 
education program. Interest in adult education 
has increased greatly in the past five years and 
will undoubtedly continue in popularity. Col- 
leges and public schools are trying to help meet 
the demand, but very little has been done by 
the independent schools. A recent question- 
naire sent to a few members of the S.E.B. shows 
what a small percentage of schools has any plan 
for adult education. (Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., is a notable exception.) Inde- 
pendent schools have the facilities and the po- 
tential manpower to be of real service in this 
type of work. 


Faculty activity is and always has been 
varied. The extent to which faculty members 
have entered into the life outside the school has 
been governed by the individual desires and in- 
terests of the men and women, but it has been 
limited, in many cases, by the urgency of school 
duties. Specific instances of faculty participa- 
tion in the life of the community run the gamut 
from membership in a small club through active 
sponsorship of some movement to the holding 
of public office in the municipal government. 

The foregoing paragraphs show in a general 
way what the possibilities are. Let us now ex- 
amine some actual examples of public service. 
Some of these are typical of activities in many 
schools; others are unique, and show how cer- 
tain schools have recognized opportunities and 
seized them. 


Ill 


Student contacts with townspeople and local 
students aid materially in creating a better 
understanding of independent schools.’ Peek- 
skill Military Academy, for example, reports 
that its football team has practiced with and 
against the local high school team about three 
days a week, “resulting in good friendship among 
the town and Academy students.” Seniors in 
good standing at the Academy are also granted 
special weekend privileges to dine with friends 
in the town. Some town girls are invited to the 
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Academy twice a week as partners for the cadets 
in dancing classes conducted by a Peekskill 
teacher. 

Proctor Academy has taken an interest in the 
youth of Andover, New Hampshire. The school 
has purchased full skiing equipment for young 
local boys who could not afford such equipment. 
It has then encouraged them to join ski classes 
conducted by the boys and faculty of Proctor, 
with the result that these young boys are grow- 
ing up to be enthusiastic supporters of the 
Academy in its town relations. In addition to 
this, the entire school is organized under the 
State Forestry Department as a fire fighting 
crew. Two of its masters are deputy wardens. 
During the war it was one of the few organized 
groups available on short notice, and it has done 
some spectacular work in putting out forest 
fires, thus winning considerable respect in the 
community and the state. 

Students from St. Mary’s Hall in Texas 
join with all other school children in the pil- 
grimage to the Alamo, taking active part in all 
Fiesta activities. 

High school students in Philadelphia come 
frequently to the auditorium of the German- 
town Friends School, to take part in various 
programs, plays, band concerts, and radio pro- 
grams. 

Students from the Taft School, as undoubt- 
edly from many schools, are asked each year to 
give their services as Sunday school teachers in 
the local churches. For several years, Taft boys 
have volunteered for “road crew” service —a 
boon to the town in the annual spring cleaning 
up of the roads. One Taft boy, unable to play 
football, fathered a local grammar school team, 
coaching and arranging games for the boys. 


Student organizations such as glee clubs, 
choirs, orchestras, and bands can be of real 
service not only in the immediate vicinity but 
also farther afield. Occasions when such groups 
are in demand are numerous, and most schools 
are willing to co-operate in offering their services 
for historic occasions, special events, or the en- 
tertainment of the blind and disabled veterans, 
for example. 


This intermingling of students from private 
and public schools is beneficial to all concerned. 
Boys and girls of the private school become 
aware of community problems and understand 
more clearly the community life and spirit, while 
those of the public school learn that private 
school students after all are not unlike them- 
selves. 





IV 


Independent school sponsorship and foster- 
ing of local activities affords us another large 
group of examples. Deerfield Academy has 
“undertaken the organization and maintenance 
of a men’s club for all classes of men in the com- 
munity. An attendance of 125 to 140 is about 
the usual. A good supper is served for twenty- 
five cents, the school gladly assuming the bal- 
ance of the cost. This is followed by a twenty- 
minute talk on world conditions by some faculty 
member. The remainder of the evening is given 
over to a movie and a discussion or social period. 
All the chairs are numbered and when a man 
pays his quarter, he draws a ticket and takes 
the chair indicated.” 


Lake Forest Academy sponsors a young 
people’s group at the Presbyterian Church and 
a Saturday Night Activities Club at the Young 
Men’s Club. “Lake Forest Academy,” to quote 
from a letter, “believes in service to the com- 
munity as the first point in its three-point pro- 
gram of assuming leadership as an independent 
school in education. The local Kiwanis club 
has been invited to dinner at the school, at 
which time a member of the school board of 
trustees will be one of the speakers talking on 
the contributions of the independent school.” 


Eaglebrook School has recently sponsored a 
work camp program during the summer months. 
It has opened its facilities to boys and girls de- 
sirous of helping relieve the agricultural man 
power shortage during the war. The boys and 
girls have worked in the farms of the Deerfield 
and Connecticut valleys, earning regular wages 
from which they have been able to support 
themselves at the “camp,” as well as to save 
money for future use. 

Phillips Andover Academy is one of the few 
institutions that has been active in adult edu- 
cation. Its Evening Study Program for Adults, 
which grew from an enrollment of 250 in 1935 
to nearly 1,000 in 1942, was resumed during the 
08 winter term after a four-year interruption 

ecause of the war. It is built around a liberal 
arts core, with additional opportunities offered 
in such activities as painting, music, shop work, 
and cooking. This informal program attracts 


people from all walks of life from towns and 


cities within a radius of twenty-five miles from 
Andover. Proceeds from the program’s course 
and registration fees are donated to community 
enterprises. 


Interesting also in the line of adult work is 
a dramatic organization known as the Exeter 
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Players, which is composed of faculty members 
of The Phillips Exeter Academy, their wives, 
and townspeople. 

Radio is being used to a limited extent by 
many schools to offer programs of entertain- 
ment and education. Musical programs, round 
table discussions, and broadcasts of special 
events have all proved valuable experience for 
the students, and are bound to help others to 
see what the independent schools are doing and 
thinking. Few schools will be able to undertake 
a regular weekly program, but radio stations are 
definitely interested in educational features and 
are glad to provide time for worth while pro- 
grams. 

These experiences, which I accumulated 
without making anything like a complete sur- 
vey, must be indicative of many others that 
have not been brought to my notice. 


V 


At this point it might be well to answer the 
oft-heard complaint Zz the metropolitan school 
that the city is too large and impersonal for the 
school to be of service to its community. The 
evidence seems to point in the other direction. 

From Philadelphia the Germantown Friends 
School writes: “We give financial support and 
personal service to the Germantown Settlement, 
some six or eight girls assisting one afternoon 
each week with children at the Settlement and 
receiving periodic instruction from the director. 
A few individuals give regular volunteer nurs- 
ing aid to the local hospital. Three pupils spent 
a week studying courts, prisons, housing prob- 
lems and work with negroes under David Richie.! 
The activities outlined require constant guid- 
ance from a committee of teachers, but we feel 
that experience in community service is most 
important for our boys and girls and deserving 
of the interest of our faculty.” 

From New York City comes news from an- 
other Quaker school, Friends Seminary: “Of 
course we are not far from the Lower East Side, 
where we have done much in the line of service 
to the people . . . furnishing clothing to the 
needy, toys for the children, and part-time em- 

loyment for people who cannot take regular 
jobs. The Seminary has a large concrete-paved 
outdoor playground. Every Friday night last 
summer the ground was given over for a dance 
for boys and girls of the East Side. Attendance 
reached as high as 300. Each time a very human, 


1 See April issue of INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLeETIN. 


any manages young policeman would attend, 
ut there was never any trouble. The boys and 
girls always behaved, took perfect care of the 
property and had a wonderful time.” 

The largest undertaking by a city school 
seems to be the Horace Mann-Lincoln Neighbor- 
hood Center, started in May of 1944. “This,” 
it is stated, “is operated in the school building 
under the auspices of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation. It is operated in order to promote 
favorable relationships with the neighborhood 
where our school is located and specifically to 
try to make some headway in the difficult prob- 
lem of developing good race relations.”’ Briefly, 
the Neighborhood Center is a Saturday after- 
noon recreational program for children from 8 
to 16 years of age. It is financed entirely by 
contributions from the parent body. The three 
and one-half hour program is managed by twelve 
paid and two volunteer teachers working under 
the project director. Thirty-five parents worked 
along with this group and an enthusiastic corps 
of 60 high school girls and boys were invaluable 
assistants to the project staff. The total regis- 
tration for the first year was 554 children repre- 
senting 34 different countries, 63% of whom had 
one or two foreign-born parents. The program 
consisted of 12 different exciting recreational ac- 
tivities ranging from music to swimming, drama- 
tics and carpentry, each child being permitted 
to choose three of the twelve offerings. A pam- 
phlet entitled Good Neighbor Policy at Home 
says in measuring the success of the project: 
“The true measure of its success can probably 
never be taken, for it lies in the happy hearts of 
the children who learned that living together 
can be fun. In the measure that they make this 
democratic principle the touchstone of their 
lives, the Center will have fulfilled its purpose. 
. . . The Neighborhood center is one small 
light in the night of interracial misunderstand- 
ing, but magnified through the lens of enthusi- 
astic parents and receptive educators, it can 
become a beacon to aid others in dispelling the 
darkness.” 

Many other instances of civic projects and 
co-operation between school and community 
could be mentioned. I hope that these few will 
give BULLETIN readers an idea of the type of 
activity that will bring town and gown closer 
together and will result in the eventual substi- 
tution for the word “exclusive” of an adjective 
which more accurately describes the public 
service of the independent school. 
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YALE’S NEW PROGRAM IN THE SCIENCES 
By Professor Daniel Merriman,! Osborn Zoological Laboratory, Yale University 
and 
Professor Richard P. Humphreys,' Sloane Physics Laboratory, Yale University 


Professor Merriman ... 
I 


By way of introduction I should like to out- 
line briefly those parts of the 1945 report of the 
Yale College Committee on the Course of Study 
which deal with the sciences. Some five years 
ago Dean DeVane charged this special Faculty 
Committee with the duty of formulating a defi- 
nite policy for the College in the light of modern 
educational thinking. The report, which will 
be available at the Dean’s office in printed form 
shortly, was adopted by the faculty and goes 
into effect with the class entering Yale in the 
fall of 1946. It has three main features: A tradi- 
tional Standard Plan for the great majority of 
students; an experimental controlled educa- 
tional program (Directed Studies) open to a few 
selected undergraduates; and an Honors Course 
for students of exceptional merit. The Standard 
Plan, with which we are especially concerned in 
this discussion, includes various new departures: 
assigned summer reading to be accounted for at 
the end of each summer; required courses in 
“The Relationship of Learning” to be taken in 
Junior or Senior year; and new courses to give 
the academic student an appreciation of the 
relation of science to life. 


These new science courses are designed to 
satisfy distributional requirements in an effort 
“to introduce the student to the great fields of 
knowledge which make up modern learning.” 
They are set up for students who do not propose 
to undertake a science major. Quoting directly 
from the report: 


Since all effective contemporary thinking rests 
upon our knowledge of ourselves, the world we live 
in, and our place in the world, we propose that the 
candidate for the Bachelor of Arts degree shall have 
a knowledge of the fundamental contents and methods 
of several of the sciences. To this end, the Committee 
with the warm co-operation of the several sciences 
has constructed three new science courses, and re- 
quires that the student must be familiar with at least 
two of the three fields. The first of these, Science I, 
addresses itself to the inanimate world, and describes 
the elements, the forces, and the principles and laws 
which operate in our material universe. The depart- 
ments of Chemistry and Physics co-operate in this 





course. Science II is comprised of Astronomy and 
Geology. It utilizes the materials and principles of 
Science I, of course, and describes their operation in 
our universe and our world. In the historical parts 
of Geology, however, it passes into a consideration of 
animate matter, or matter that was once alive. If 
the student so chooses, Science II, therefore, serves 
as a kind of bridge to the province of Science III, 
which through the co-operation of the Departments 
of Botany, Zoology, and Psychology, provides a sci- 
entific study of living organisms up to and including 
man himself. The plan for the sciences is an ambi- 
tious one and if carried through will provide the Col- 
lege with a program which will be unique in its com- 
bination of breadth and throughness. These courses 
should prove to be a liberating experience to the 
student. The object of these courses is the increase 
of human understanding. 

The Committee has no desire whatever to retard 
the progress or hamper the freedom of the competent 
student. Quite the contrary. It holds as a principle 
of first importance that the education of the student 
must be viewed as a whole, including school and col- 
lege, and it has set up a reasonable system of antici- 
pations. . . . To avoid repetition of work satisfac- 
torily completed in school and to offer the student a 
broader view of the natural sciences, the following 
provisions for partial anticipation are made. A stu- 
dent who has completed a course in Chemistry or 
Physics in school with good grades and has attained 
a better than average score on one in the tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board may be ex- 
cused from Science I, but he will be required to take 
Science II in his Freshman Year. In similar fashion, 
a student who has taken Biology in school with good 
grades and has received a better than average score 
in the entrance test will be excused from Science III, 
but will be required to take Science II in his Sopho- 
more Year. 


II 


Turning more particularly to the content 
and method of presentation of these science 
courses, I want to comment on Science III (Bio- 
logical Science) briefly. Since Science III does 
not come until 1947, the outline of this course 
is by no means so far advanced as those of 
Science I and II which are to be offered this 
fall (1946). 

In any consideration of Science III, it is 
essential to bear in mind the place and function 
of this course in the total design of the new 
programs proposed in the report of the Yale 
College Committee on the Course of Study. Its 


1 Professors Merriman and Humphreys read these papers in the Natural Sciences Section of the Twentieth Annual Conference, held 


in New York on March 8 and 9. 
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success will depend in large measure on its or- 
ganization and orientation in relation to the 
curriculum as a whole. 


There are many ways in which Science III 
might be taught. It would be possible to use 
the classical phylogenetic approach, in which 
plants and animals are discussed in order from 
the “lowest” to “highest.” The advantage in 
this system is that it provides a useful hatrack 
on which to hang convenient pieces of knowl- 
edge. The disadvantage is that such a presenta- 
tion often results in compartmentalized informa- 
tion entirely lacking the proper breadth and 
understanding of fundamental principles. While 
it may be possible to use this approach in suffi- 
cient measure to benefit from its advantages, 
we do not feel that it should be the basic struc- 
ture of Science III. 


It would also be possible to regard man as 
our type organism and develop biology as the 
intensive study of all aspects of the functioning 
of the human body as far as they are amenable 
to scientific study. Here again there are certain 
advantages. The student’s natural interest in 
the structure and function of his body makes the 
subject easier to teach. But this method has 
clear limitations, which, although less applicable 
to the major in Biology because he can acquire 
the necessary breadth in the course of his 
studies, exclude it from consideration in Science 
III. However, it is by no means impossible to 
steal a little from this approach to the advantage 
of the overall presentation. 


Alternatively we might take as extensive a 
view of nature as is possible and emphasize those 
ideas which in their general application are of 
particular importance in the development of 
the modern mind. Such an approach has the 
disadvantage of dealing with major principles 
without the background of detailed information 
which makes their comprehension much easier; 
a somewhat extreme analogy might be the diffi- 
culty of understanding German without a 
thorough knowledge of its grammar. However, 
as Singer so aptly points out in the introduction 
to his The Story of Living Things, the major sci- 
entific advances are not so difficult to grasp; 
rather, it is the confused and active front along 
which science is advancing at any particular 
moment which is obscure. If Science III is to 
accomplish the purpose of those who conceived 
it, it must have both breadth and depth; the 
extensive view is Clearly indicated. 


Science III is unprofessional in nature. Yet 
it can, in part at least, accomplish the purpose 


which President Eliot outlined in his inaugural 
address in 1869, when he said, “The University 
would have scientific studies . . . develop and 
discipline those powers of the mind by which 
science has been created and is daily nourished 
— the powers of observation, the inductive fac- 
ulty, the sober imagination, the sincere and pro- 
portionate judgment.” It is perfectly possible 
in Science III to sacrifice some of the detail 
which characterizes many professional biology 
courses today. A student in this course will do 
better to know about William Beaumont’s con- 
tribution to the physiology of digestion than he 
will to memorize the details of the histology of 
the intestine; similarly the finer anatomy of the 
mammalian heart is of far less importance than 
an understanding of Harvey’s approach and 
what his discovery meant at the time it was 
made. But while detail can be sacrificed to ad- 
vantage in places, the student must be given 
sufficient background to enable him to grasp the 
full significance of the principles involved; for 
some topics more detail will be necessary, for 
others less. Obviously it will be impossible to 
cover all of Biology; certain major topics will 
have to be selected to the exclusion of others. 
The choice of these topics is of paramount im- 
portance. Apart from their significance to the 
students — the primary concern, thought should 
be given to the way in which they are amenable 
to laboratory and discussion treatment. As an 
example of the type of approach to be used, a 
single topic, Biology and Disease, might be de- 
veloped in broadest outline after the manner of 
Singer: 


I. How the early scientific study of disease came 
to turn on current conceptions of spontaneous 
generation. Biblical times; Aristotle; Malpighi; 
Leeuwenhoek, etc. 


II. The seventeenth to nineteenth centuries. Redi; 
the debate of the English Catholic priest, Need- 
ham, and Spallanzani; Pasteur — the contro- 
versy on the “Origin of Life,” etc. 


The birth of bacteriology. Cohn and Koch on 
anthrax; technological advances; immunity — 
Metschnikoff and von Behring, etc. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Modern researches. The filterable viruses; para- 
sitology; blood work, etc., carried down to the 
present. The short-comings of our knowledge 
of the nature and life of micro-organisms. 


It is abundantly clear that the course must be 
organized in terms of major principles. The 
integration of subject material and its incidental 
correlation with other fields in both the arts and 
science is of fundamental importance. 
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In this discussion nothing has been said about 


laboratory. Science III is scheduled for six 
hours a week throughout the year — three hours 
of lecture and three hours of laboratory and 
discussion. In regard to the laboratory, | want 
only to comment here that the study of /ving 
organisms, as opposed to fixed and preserved 
material, although expensive and much more 
difficult for the teacher, is infinitely worth while. 
For the purposes of Science III, the view of a 
beating chick embryo heart has twenty times 
the value of the examination of the preserved 
avian heart. To quote Conklin: “Solomon said, 
‘Better is a live dog than a dead lion,’ and a 
wise teacher of biology would say, ‘Better is a 
live paramecium than a dead dog’.’’ 

In regard to discussion groups, there is par- 
ticular need for this method of teaching in a 
course of this sort; the success of the subject de- 
pends, as much as on any other factor, on its 
inclusion. Carrying the example of the circu- 
latory system one step further, what better way 
of driving the material home than by requiring 
the reading of Harvey’s De Motu Cordid for sub- 
sequent discussion? Only by this method will 
the student appreciate the Galenic influence, so 
strong that 1500 years later, when Harvey’s 
views began to be accepted, it was held that 
“Nature must have changed” since Galen 
described the circulation of the blood. Only by 
this method can the student gain proper per- 
spective on Leonardo, Servetus, Vesalius, Fa- 
bricius, Descartes and others. And in discussion 
it is possible to carry our knowledge of the heart 
down to present times. 

Finally, let me emphasize that so far as 
Science III is concerned we are still in the early 
planning stage. We are most grateful for the 
opportunity to stimulate discussion at this Con- 
ference, for if this course is to attain the standard 
set for it by the Yale College Committee on the 
Course of Study, it must have the benefit of 
constructive criticism from all sources. 





Professor Humphreys .. . 
I 


Mr. Merriman has indicated that the new 
Yale Liberal Arts Program is predicated on the 
proposition that the sciences have an important 
role in a liberal education. The Yale program 
devotes one-fifth of the student’s entire course 
work to the natural sciences. There can be little 
doubt, I believe, of the validity of the predica- 
tion. Too much has been said about the day-by- 





day encounters of the layman with the scientific 
world to require amplification here. In addition 
to the practical value in our lives, it is becoming 
increasingly important for the intelligent person 
to be aware of the dases of science, to be trained 
in the questioning, self-critical methods of science 
— methods profitably employed in all scholarly 
endeavor. I do not share the fear sometimes ex- 
pressed that science is encroaching on the human- 
ities to the extent of ultimate suffocation. The 
two fields have much to exchange. They should 
be and are complementary, not competitive. 

We have fallen into the practice of segre- 
gating the natural sciences from the liberal arts. 
They have too much in common to justify this 
dichotomy. The natural sciences offer training 
that is liberal and humanistic; the liberal arts 
by no means ignore the natural. Yet despite 
this unity the general science courses have been 
taken by the average student in liberal arts with 
only reluctance and little enthusiasm. In the 
design of an elementary science course for lib- 
eral arts students the cause of this apathy must 
be scrutinized carefully. Without exempting the 
other sciences, I should like to level my charges 
directly at the elementary physics course. It is 
the subject with which I am concerned, and it 
is, I believe, one of the worst offenders. 

The failure of the elementary science course 
to render service to a liberal arts education can 
be shared by both the liberal arts scholar and 
the scientist. I deplore the feeling, expressed or 
unexpressed, of many liberal scholars, that they 
know no science and are unabashed at saying so. 
I think we all would feel more at ease today if 
the Bachelors of Arts in Congress were better 
trained in science. It is an essential to a thinking 
person, regardless of his interests. However, 
I’m afraid the larger share of the blame must be 
shouldered by the scientist. Though he does 
not scorn the subject matter in liberal arts — 
on the contrary, often exploits it in his avoca- 
tions — he frequently condemns the methods 
of scholarship employed as loose, inexact and 
uncritical. This destructive attitude on the part 
of the scientist contributes virtually nothing to 
the problem, simply widens the schism. It tends 
to permeate his teaching and leaves him with 
little enthusiasm for presenting his subject to 
the non-scientific student. 


II 


To be more specific, let us look directly at 
the elementary physics course usually offered. 
Such a course may be taught along four lines of 
emphasis: the purely formal, the applied, the 
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philosophical, and the historical. Our conven- 


tional introductory courses employ the first two, 
neglect the last two. Yet certainly the philo- 
sophical consideration of the tenets of science is 
part of an intelligent education. If we want the 
student to be a critical thinker we must train 
him in the methods of critical thinking. Hence, 
I would condemn the usual beginning physics 
course for its failure to appeal to the analytical, 
perceptive capabilities of the student. A second 
and more obvious complaint leveled at the ele- 
mentary course is its encyclopedic nature. The 
student is usually informed by his text or his 
instructor that the study of physics is the study 
of dynamics, wave motion, heat, light, sound, 
electricity, and magnetism, and that rather in- 
definite subject “modern physics.” Having so 
defined the subject matter of physics we 
promptly set to work and teach it all! The 
mathematician may likewise declare his subject 
consists of arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, 
geometry, calculus, differential equations, theory 
of numbers. But he does vot set about to teach 
it in one course. No sane historian would give 
in one course the history of the world from 
ancient Egypt to World War II. Yet with what 
seeming arrogance do we physicists assume our- 
selves capable of revealing to the student our en- 
tire subject in one initial course! That we are 
aware of this presumptuousness is evidenced by 
our sensitive reaction to the word “survey.” 
We stoutly declare we do not give survey courses. 
By what other title should such a breathless 
rocket trip through the subject be known? It is 
little wonder that even the most intelligent 
student will declare he doesn’t know what it is 
all about and fails to see how it will fit into his 
liberal arts major. 

The scientist is rightly proud of his manner 
of investigation. The physical scientist, in par- 
ticular, points to his deductive method of 
thought as superior to other methods. Is the so- 
called ‘scientific method”’ so difficult to teach? 
On the contrary it is simple in essence, and no 
science offers more ready illustrations than 
physics. Yet the large mass of factual material 
presented in the beginning course has crowded 
it out. If we so firmly believe in the merits of 
the method then as teachers it is our obligation 
to introduce the student to its techniques and 
advantages. 


Ill 
If we concede that two important failures of 
the conventional introductory science course 
are its encyclopedic nature and its lack of criti- 


cal analysis, the problem of designing a course 
without these faults becomes worthy of careful 
study. Science I, whose object is to introduce 
chemistry and physics to the student, has been 
planned with the above criticisms always in 
mind. Our answer to the charges we have 
leveled at the usual introductory course is tenta- 
tive and untried. I shall discuss in some detail 
the physics part of the course, in lesser detail 
the chemistry. Admitting the undesirability of 
surveying physics, by what mechanism can we 
reduce the content? This question is not new, 
and in the last ten years there have been several 
methods used. They revolve around the selec- 
tion of one basic related group of concepts, 
whose elaboration introduces only those sub- 
jects having direct bearing on the selected prin- 
ciples. For example, such a group might be the 
concepts of the conservation of momentum and 
energy; or vibratory motion, resonance and the 
propagation of waves; or the duality of waves 
and particles. 

Our answer to the problem deviates from 
this approach. In Science I we have chosen the 
careful elaboration of one structure — namely 
the structure of the atom. This choice rests on 
three proposed advantages: (a) the study of the 
structure of the atom is a joint effort of physi- 
cists and chemists and hence gives a perspective 
of the large amount of interlinking of the two 
sciences; (b) atomic physics has caused the 
physicist and the physical scientist to analyze 
his subject more thoughtfully and critically than 
any other branch of physics; (c) the study of 
the molecule, the atom and its nucleus will ac- 
quaint the student with contemporary thought 
and comtemporary problems. 

Any microphysical problem requires an un- 
derstanding of he corresponding macrophysical 
principles. Hence, the characteristics of atoms 
and molecules most readily observed — for ex- 
ample, their motion (diffusion of gases), their 
forces (elasticity of a solid) their electrical na- 
ture (frictional electricity, electrolysis) — are 
studies in dynamics and electrodynamics. The 
need for such study is made evident to the stu- 
dent at once, and hence he is given reason for 
starting subjects promising no immediate con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the atom. 

The concepts of motion and rate of change 
of motion present the idea of differential quan- 
tities and the great economy of thought offered 
by the mathematics of differential quantities 
(calculus), even though advantage cannot be 
taken of it in this course. A student who is 
fortunate enough to have had some calculus will 
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be interested immediately and may often keep 
searching for other opportunities for its use 


throughout the course. This consideration of 
motion leads to an analysis of force and New- 
ton’s three laws of motion. These laws are sub- 
jected to a critical scrutiny to introduce such 
questions as: what are the laws of nature; what 
right have we to assume their correctness; do 
they represent new thought or merely an exten- 
sion of known principles; are they internally 
consistent; are they redundant (at which point 
the student usually discovers for himself that 
possibly Newton miscounted his laws). A study 
of gravitational force presents a completely new 
and radical idea, namely, action at a distance. 
As carefully as possible he will be led through 
the implications of such thinking and intro- 
duced to the concept of field as an alternative 
mechanism. The study of motion resulting from 
forces will expose the importance of the conserva- 
tion laws and their major role in the natural 
sciences. As an application of the thinking so 
far induced and of the logic and rigor of physics 
the kinetic theory of gases will be carefully de- 
veloped. This will yield the concept of absolute 
temperature as a molecular phenomenon, the 
gas laws and atomic specific heats. 
Electrodynamics is made a logical extension 
of dynamics. The concepts of charge, potential 
and field will lead to Ampere’s law. Magnetism 
is thus introduced as a moving charge phenome- 
non. The oscillatory nature of electrons in cir- 
cuits having inductance and capacitance be- 
comes analogous to the vibratory motion of 
particles. Finally, the kinetic aspect of electrons 
in a conductor will be qualitatively presented 
in the phenomenon of thermionic emission, and 
its application in the vacuum tube considered. 
Dynamics and electrodynamics will consti- 
tute at least two-thirds of the course. There 
follow applications to atomic phenomena. The 
evidence for the existence of he electron and of 
isotopes will pave the way for the Bohr model 
of the atom as a reasonable structure. The Bohr 
postulates will be analyzed in the light of new 
thought and then used in developing the theory 
of the spherically symmetrical hydrogen atom 
spectrum. This analysis will exploit much of 
the material learned in dynamics and electro- 
dynamics. A consideration of the weaknesses of 
the Bohr postulates will lead to a general dis- 
cussion of the wave nature of particles and the 
particle nature of the waves and the concomi- 
tant problem of exactness versus indeterminancy. 
The study of the structure of the nucleus and 
of nuclear radiation will present the failure of 





the law of the conservation of mass and the im- 
plications to be derived from mass-energy con- 
version mechanisms. 

It was earlier stated that historical develop- 
ment has a logical place in a liberal arts course 
in science. It is our feeling in physics that it 
will serve its purpose best if placed at the end 
of the course; hence, the term will conclude with 
a survey of the growth of atomic concepts from 
the pre-Christian era to Maxwell. The dis- 
cussion of modern atomic phenomena will carry 
along its own historical development. Likewise, 
brief” sketches of the major contributors of dy- 
namics and electrodynamics will accompany the 
topical study of these subjects. The concluding 
survey should serve to amplify and to unify 
these previous references. 

The chemistry in Science I is likewise con- 
cerned with the nature of matter. The ideas of 
Boyle and Dalton lead to an understanding of 
the systematic arrangement of the elements ex- 
hibited by the periodic table. The chemical na- 
ture of the monovalent columns — the alkalis 
and the halogens — is considered. The inter- 
actions of molecules in solutions, both water and 
electrolytic, conclude with a discussion of col- 
loidal mixtures. Reversible reactions are ex- 
amined critically to introduce chemical equil- 
ibrium. There then follows a study of a more 
complicated column in the periodic table — the 
fifth —to illustrate the general relationships 
that are inherent in the systematic classifica- 
tion of the elements. The final topic of the 
course deals with carbon, which is unique among 
the common elements. 


IV 


The . petongaen mechanics of the course 
may be of some interest. One term is given by 
the chemistry, the other by the physics depart- 
ment. The course will meet six hours a week. 
Three hours are devoted to lecture-recitation, 
three hours to discussion and laboratory. No 
class will be larger than 28 students, and one 
instructor will conduct all six hours (with assist- 
ance in the laboratory). The laboratory period 
will start with a discussion section which may 
be used completely at the discretion of the in- 
structor. He may discuss the ensuing labora- 
tory work, the past class work, he may work 
problems or give quizzes. It is the aim of the 
course that the student have leisure to think. 
Hence, though a provisional time schedule has 
been drawn up, the instructor will set the pace 
in accord with his class. If a thoughtful dis- 
cussion arises which the instructor believes 
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profitable to the students to pursue he should 
feel free to allow its development without worry 
of failure of “getting on” in the course. It may 
well seem that the outline of the physics course 
presented here contradicts the aim of leisure. 
If an instructor finds this true he may omit as 
much as he chooses of the section on modern 
atomic phenomena without loss of coherence. 
The course is predicated on the assumption that 
it will be given by the best teachers the depart- 
ment affords. Hampering them with a time 
schedule will not be wise. 

Possibly a final perspective of the course can 
be offered by itemizing the omissions of subject 
matter presented in the usual course. It will do 
so for the physics part of Science I. It must be 


borne in mind that the conventional physics 
course has twice the amount of time that is 
allotted to the subject in Science I. We shall 
consider in the course only particle dynamics, 
omitting all of the dynamics of rigid bodies. We 
shall not work the ladder problem! All of hy- 
drostatics, sound, heat (except for the kinetic 
theory of gases) and light (except for a study of 
spectra) will be omitted. The material in elec- 
trodynamics is limited to the need for explain- 
ing atomic phenomena. 

If our sins of omission are greater than our 
sins of commission we shall not be greatly 
bothered if we can feel that our commission has 
met with the understanding and thoughtful 
scrutiny of the student. 





ARITHMETIC IN THE FORGOTTEN GRADES (I—VD 


By Jane C. 


I 


Whenever arithmetic is the subject of dis- 
cussion, I am reminded of an episode in the 
country when our cleaning woman was telling 
us about a victory garden which she shared with 
a neighbor. “He owns one-third of it,” she said, 
“and I own the other three-fourths.” 

Elementary school teachers are used to hear- 
ing secondary people complain that arithmetic 
is not taught in the lower grades and that they 
have to spend much of their time developing 
skills and concepts that properly belong in the 
first six years. The point of my story is that in 
non-academic circles the adult population as a 
whole has a pretty sketchy idea of arithmetic, 
and lacks ability to handle anything beyond 
the simplest operation in whole numbers. I 
could illustrate this still further, but the real 
problem is Why, when the small child comes to 
school with a real interest in numbers and a zest 
for learning how to use them, the average adult 
is apt to say proudly, even boastfully, “But I 
never could do arithmetic.” 

The answer, I think, has several factors. 
One lies in social attitudes towards this subject. 
My pet hates are the parents, usually maternal, 
who say, “I was never good in arithmetic; no 
one in our family is,” and the art teacher who 
says, “No wonder Johnny can’t do arithmetic; 
he is so artistic.” Make your pupil a girl, and 
this attitude is intensified. Most people will 
concede that a boy shou/d know arithmetic, but 


1 Miss Bradley, of Miss ? s Classes, 
in New York on March 8 and 
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seem to think that girls have a real disability in 
this line, and as adults should fall back on a 
father or a husband to protect them from the 
mysteries and machinations of numbers. Even 
when a girl has proved her ability, she is looked 
upon as something of an oddity. 


Part of the answer is to be found in the fact 
that arithmetic in the last twenty years has 
been the step-child of the Elementary School. 
The trend up to the war was to stress the crea- 
tive and social areas of the curriculum and to 
look almost with scorn upon anything as prac- 
tical, prosaic and time-consuming as arithmetic. 
Some educators went so far as to list the occa- 
sions in adult life which present a real need for 
arithmetic and to say that all other number 
work should be thrown out. Arithmetic was to 
be “incidental” and taught only when a need 
arose, and to the extent demanded by that 
need. At the same time, classroom teachers 
were selected for their ability to teach English 
and Social Studies, usually had no training in 
the teaching of arithmetic — in fact, according 
to Dr. Upton, the best normal schools only 
give about sixteen hours out of a four-year 
course to this — and frequently had an active 
dislike for the subject, which they in turn trans- 
mitted to their pupils. At best, they knew only 
the work of their own grade, and taught the 
subject-matter with a finality which pigeon- 
holed it as ‘‘fourth” or “fifth-grade” arithmetic, 
not as part of a body of knowledge to be used 


New York City, read this paper in the Mathematics Section of the Annual Conference, held 
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constantly and upon which further concepts 
would be built. 

Still another factor is that actually too little 
time is devoted to the teaching of arithmetic. 
Because of the attitudes I have already de- 
scribed, the assumption has been that arith- 
metic was like spinach; you might be cruel 
enough to expose a child to it, but only in the 
smallest possible doses. Research done upon 
public-school populations has been accepted by 
private school teachers and administrators with 
the result that periods are too short for adequate 
drill and the learning of certain skills is post- 
poned to a point that seems to me unnecessary. 
You cannot teach arithmetic, to reach the obvi- 
ous goals of speed and accuracy in computation, 
of understanding basic concepts, and of enjoy- 
ment in learning, in twenty minutes a day any 
more than you can teach it to absent pupils. 
Once a child has learned to read, he can hardly 
exist in the modern world without using his 
skill, and at the same time absorbing informa- 
tion that helps him in other subjects. He prac- 
tices arithmetic only in school. This is particu- 
larly true of private-school children, who seldom 
share the number-experiences that occur in the 
home. Even when they go shopping, it is on a 
charge-basis that deprives them of any realistic 
idea of money, or any other aspect of the 
transaction. 


II 


May I tell you now my own theories of how 
arithmetic should be rele $e In the first place, 
a school should have a consistent program from 
the start, carried out by people who are vitally 
interested in what they are teaching and where 
their teaching leads. The pre-primary and first 
grade should provide as many experiences as 
possible to develop number-concepts and ideas 
of quantity and measure, the kind of experiences 
that ideally would be encountered naturally in 
a home atmosphere. The materials developed 
by Dr. Katherine Stern or by Dr. Peller of the 
Children’s Home School are well-suited to this 
purpose. The second and third grades should be 
devoted to extensions of these ideas and to 
teaching combinations, which have been well 
called “the life-blood of mathematics,” to the 
point where the response is as automatic as giv- 
ing one’s name or address. The drill that is 
essential for such knowledge is fun at this age, 
while later on it becomes tedious and boring; 
yet without such drill you can never acquire 
speed and accuracy in fundamental operations. 
From the third grade on, the teaching of arith- 





metic should be departmentalized and taught by 
people highly trained and carefully selected for 
the position. In working with young children, 
the teacher of this subject should not only be a 
specialist in the field, but also a salesman for 
mathematics, someone who by a lively interest, 
wide background and training in pedagogical 
methods, can eradicate the attitudes already im- 
planted in the child, implant skills and build 
mathematical principles, and maintain and 
heighten a zest for mathematics that will carry 
through later years. She should be alert to 
recognize points at which new ideas can be in- 
troduced to help stress the ladder-structure of 
mathematics. To be specific, I discovered, partly 
through my own laziness — not wishing to write 
long rules on the board — that perimeter, area, 
volume, cost and distance formulas can be in- 
troduced in the fifth grade as a short cut, an aid 
to memory. I do not expect them to grasp the 
idea completely or to remember the formulas 
for all time. However, when they do study 
formulas formally in the seventh and eighth 
grades, they meet them as old friends and labor- 
saving devices. 

The upper school teacher, too, should know 
the work of the lower grades, what skills and 
knowledge she can assume the pupil possesses. 
For example, the lower-school teacher in teach- 
ing how to change one fraction to another of 
equal value, as # to $, or 4% to #, gives the 
rule that if you multiply or divide one part of 
a fraction, you must multiply or divide the 
other part by the same number. The same prin- 
ciple is employed in solving equations and 
should be tied to the earlier experience, In fact, 
I can think of few ideas in first-year algebra 
that cannot be related to principles established 
in the first six years. The upper school teacher 
should also realize that mistakes in dealing with 
numbers do not mean a pupil cannot deal with 
them. I have heard secondary school teachers 
say that a child did not know how to use deci- 
mals because she did not solve correctly such an 
equation as.lx=1. I know the same child would 
solve correctly any example in division of deci- 
mals; she simply needs to be reminded to apply 
her skill in a new situation. 

Other factors in a good program are ample 
supplies of interest-material, such as library 
shelves of such books as Eugene Smith’s Number 
Stories, or the books on records, weights, etc., 
= by Thomas Nelson, or stimulating 

ulletin boards of current illustrations of the 
use of numbers. Another and most important 
one is a good testing program, teacher-made 
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tests supplemented by good standardized survey 
and diagnostic tests to show individual weak- 
nesses and comparisons with other pupils. Still 
another is provision for special help periods to 
meet the needs of absent or slow pupils. 


III 


My own plea is for more, not less, arithmetic 
in the first six years. With enough time — five 
forty-minute periods a week of classwork, and 
homework, to be considered as practice periods 
in acquiring proficiency, increasing from twenty 
minutes at third grade to forty at the seventh,— 
you can teach the skills and teach them well by 
the end of the seventh grade, and at the same 
time introduce more interest-material and real- 
life experiences, simple graphs and scale-drawing 
from the fifth-grade on and much more work 
with the ruler, compass, and protractor. My 
own feeling is that first year algebra is easier and 
far more interesting for eighth grade pupils than 
the business arithmetic usually allocated to that 
grade. The latter is difficult, much more abstract 
and remote from their own experiences, and if 
taught anywhere should be given in a brief 
course in the twelfth year. I should like a 
gram for seventh grade that gave only the three 
cases of percentage and their simplest applica- 


tions, with room left for more work in geometric 
construction, practical applications of graphs, 
and measurement and field trips. Seventy-ninth 
Street, where my own school is located, is a 
gold-mine to illustrate the use of circles, tri- 
angles and parallel lines in architectural orna- 
mentation. It has also been this year a bee-hive 
of construction, illustrating the use of steel tapes, 
plumb lines, and the triangle as a rigid figure in 
scaffolding. We have nearby the park, where 
we go in the spring to measure the height of 
trees and the width of the pond by indirect 
measurement. All this makes arithmetic much 
more vivid and interesting than long-drawn out 
problems in interest, taxes, insurance and stocks 
and bonds that are as unrealistic as the affairs 
of Mars to children this age. 

I should like also to see the S.E.B. set up 
a single standard for the eighth grade instead of 
the present triple standard. Now a child can 
transfer from School A to School B of equally 
good standing, each meeting a different S.E.B. 
requirement, and lose a whole year in classifica- 
tion. Teachers and administrators alike should 
realize that the ultimate cost of a poor or incon- 
sistent program is paid by the pupil in disap- 
pointment, feelings of inferiority and a distaste 
for a subject that should be the richest and most 
stimulating in the curriculum. 





WAR COURSES OFFERED 


DURING WORLD WAR II 


By Everett S. Kelson ' 


The report of the Bureau of Research en- 
titled War Courses Offered by the Independent 
Schools of the Secondary Education Board During 
World War II was published and distributed 
in April. This study, undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the Board, 
shows that independent schools made a real and 
effective contribution to the nation’s war effort. 
The information upon which the report is based 
was obtained by means of a questionnaire sent 
to the 180 member schools which cover grades 
10 through 12. The group included schools for 
boys, schools for girls, and co-educational schools, 
both boarding and day. One hundred and eight 
schools replied, a 60% response, which in a study 
of this kind is considered sufficient for a sampling. 

The majority of the schools which returned 
the questionnaire did have war courses, the 
number of such courses in any one school rang- 





ing from one to fourteen. Some of these schools 
gradually dropped their war courses, but at the 
time of the questionnaire 56 of them still listed 
war courses which they intended to continue 
into their postwar curricula. Of these, the most 
frequently mentioned were: Aeronautics, Auto- 
motive Mechanics, Navigation, Radio and Com- 
munications, Geography, distinctly military 
courses, various courses in Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, History, Modern Languages, First Aid, 
Meteorology, Mechanical Drawing, and various 
shop courses. A few of these are offered for one 
semester only, but the majority are offered for 
the full year. Some count nothing toward 
graduation, some yield a half-unit, others a full 
unit. Plans were even reported for starting new 
courses in Fundamentals of Electricity, Ap- 
plied Psychology, Advanced Physics, and Prob. 
lems of Peace. 


1 Mr. Kelson, Director of the Senior School at The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, was the member of the Bureau of Re- 


search in charge of this study. 
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Several schools which reported dropping cer- 
tain war courses as such stated that these courses 
had left their mark in the form of significant 
modifications of traditional courses in Physics, 
Mathematics, and Social Studies. Only a few 
schools reported that the war courses they were 
dropping would have little effect on the tradi- 
tional courses. 

A larger number of schools reported that, 
although they were continuing some of their 
war courses, they were dropping others com- 
pletely because of one or more of these reasons: 


1. The novelty wore off and the pupils lost 
interest. 


2. The results obtained were unworthy of 
the time and effort required. 


3. The instruction needed could be as well 
supplied by the traditional courses. 


4. The opportunities offered by the Armed 
Services were so diminished that there 





was little incentive for boys to take war 
courses. 


5. The Armed Services changed their own 
ideas of what was needed as the war 
developed. 


The grand total of war courses given by in- 
dependent schools during the war was consid- 
erable and represented the whole-hearted re- 
sponse of our schools to what they felt to be 
the country’s needs. Alert to changes, inde- 
pendent schools modified their programs as the 
war progressed. They intend to continue this 
policy into the postwar period, and if the gov- 
ernment decides in favor of military training 
they will be ready to co-operate in whatever 
program is suggested. 

I might add that some schools did not at 
any time give war courses, because they felt 
after pooh investigation that through the 
courses they were already offering they could 
make their best contribution. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


Summer Session at St. George’s School 

St. George’s School will operate its Summer 
Session as usual this summer. The session will 
open on June 25 and close on August 21. As in 
the past, the usual major and minor courses will 
be offered in conjunction with the special 
courses that are offered by the Summer School 
Of Language Training, which although part of 
the Summer Session acts as a separate depart- 
ment under the direction of Dr. Edwin M. Cole, 
head of the Language Clinic, Massachusetts 
General Hospital. The Summer Session is open 
to all qualified boys from any school, and to 
emphasize this fact two full competitive scholar- 
ships are being offered for the 1946 session. 

The fourfold purpose of the session may be 
summed up as follows: — (1) for boys who lack 
a credit or who wish to secure extra credit, a 
full year’s course in certain subjects; (2) for 
boys who wish to make up scholastic deficiencies, 
tutoring in small classes; (3) for boys who re- 

uire a review to qualify for entrance to St. 

Senate or similar schools; (4) for boys who 
have language or reading difficulties, remedial 
instruction under specially trained personnel is 
available. 


Summer Session at Exeter 

The 28th Summer Session of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., will open on 
Tuesday, July 9, 1946, and end Friday, August 
30, according to an announcement by Dr. H. 
Gray Funkhouser, director. 

The aim this year will still be to offer a 
reasonably complete list of preparatory school 
studies, to provide the traditionally thorough 
teaching of the Academy, and to give any am- 
bitious boy the chance to make profitable use of 
the summer months. As in the past, the Summer 
Session will offer properly accepted candidates 
opportunity to qualify without further examina- 
tion for admission to the Academy in the fall; 
and still offers students of other schools, as well 
as of Exeter, a chance to make up deficiencies 
or do advanced work in their studies. 

During the past 27 years, 3,286 boys have 
entered as students in the Summer Session. In 
the 1945 session, 148 boys from 23 states and 4 
foreign countries were enrolled. The charge for 
the Session is $375, covering room, board and 
tuition. Financial assistance in the form of 
Foundation Grants is available to students of 
superior ability and limited means. 
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Riverdale Country School Expands 

The Riverdale Country School has achieved 
the first step in its plan to broaden the influence 
of the School. Frank S. Hackett, founder and 
headmaster, has conceived the idea of maintain- 
ing the present buildings for the elementary 
grades, to house 200 students, from the Fourth 
through the Eighth Grades. 


The Upper School (high school) is to move 
to a new site of 26 acres. Six of these were the 
outright gift of a parent of an alumnus; the re- 
mainder has been secured through purchase, 
the funds having been donated by parents of 
present students. a 


The new property is on a high bluff over- 
looking the Hudson River to the west, and the 
broad Van Cortlandt Valley to the east. It is 
about one mile northwest of the present site. 


Mr. Hackett’s plan does not stop with the 
idea of building a new Upper School. He has 
made a study of the needs of humanity and of 
how they may be aided by education. Based on 
the premise that the future peace of the world 
can * brought about by the mutual understand- 
ing of world problems by all people, he feels 
that this understanding can best be engendered 
through youth. 


Riverdale Country School has always had 
an international student body. One boy out of 
seven, at present, is a foreign-born boy. The 
countries represented on the student roster in- 
clude Australia, China, Belgium, France, Eng- 
land, Canada, Egypt, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Puerto Rico, Co- 
lombia, Dominican Republic. 


The new plan calls for an immediate student 
body of 200 on the new site, eventually growing 
to 600 as buildings are made available. Of 
these, one-half will be boarding pupils situated 
in houses of 30 each, 10 of whom will be from 
New York City area, 10 from outside the city 
nation-wide, and 10 from foreign countries. 
Through such grouping an interchange of ideas 
can be brought about that will create a desire 
for better national and international under- 
standing. 

At Riverdale Country School there has been 
created an Advisory Council, with representa- 
tion from the staff, alumni, and parents of the 
four Riverdale schools — boys’, girls’, young 
children’s, and music schools. It is thought that 
this Council can originate and motivate ideas 
for the carrying out of what Mr. Hackett calls 
his “Great Adventure.” 


News of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Professor William Chase Greene of the De- 
partment of Classics, Harvard University, has 
recently conferred with our Classics Depart- 
ment, and visited classes. It has been our cus- 
tom for several years to have experts from out- 
side the School give us the benefit of their ex- 
perience and advice in connection with the work 
of the various departments in the School. 


The School Debating Team entertained a 
team from Exeter Academy on March first and 
enjoyed an excellent debate on the topic “that 
the United States should support collective in- 
tervention in Argentina.” This was the first de- 
bate between the two schools, and it is hoped 
that it will become an annual affair. 


On March sixth, the final competition for 
the School’s public speaking prize, the Hugh 
Camp Cup, was held. Rowland Cox was de- 
clared the winner with his speech, “America’s 
Inferiority Complex.” The judges were Mr. 
Bailey, Headmaster of the Goffstown High 
School; Mr. Beal, Headmaster of Pembroke 
Academy; and Mr. Bourne, Assistant Head- 
master of the Concord High School. 

Following up our Town Meeting of the Air 
of last month, members of the School’s Public 
Affairs classes co-operated with a group from 
Middlesex School in an open forum whose topic 
was, “Mr. Truman is Doing a Good Job as 
President.” 

The annual Spring Testing Program began 
on March fourteenth and continued for three 
days. E.R.B. Tests were given to all Second 
and Third Formers in Algebra, English and 
Latin. Fourth Formers were given Intermedi- 
ate Algebra, Latin and Biology. The Sixth Form 
was given the full E.R.B. English Test. Tests 
were also given to all boys who take French, 
German, Spanish and Public Affairs. This year 
an innovation was tried in giving our Second 
Form boys a Modern Language prognosis test. 
This was tried last year on an experimental 
basis and found to be so valuable that it was 
incorporated in the regular program this year. 


Rowing will be back to normal this year now 
that gas rationing is over and trucks will be 
available to transport the boys to the pond. A 
prewar total of twenty eight-oared crews and 
ten four-oared Lower School crews is expected. 
Mr. James Ducey, Coxswain of Harvard’s last 
two prewar crews, will be Head Coach, assisted 
by Mr. Schofield Andrews of the Harvard Var- 
sity of 1942, and Mr. Samuel Bodine of Prince- 
ton. Mr. George Smith of Princeton will be the 
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Lower School Coach, assisted by Mr. Carroll 
McDonald of Harvard. 

The final athletic events of the Winter Term 
were the Boxing Tournament, featuring all 
weights from featherweight to heavyweight, and 
the annual gym show in which the contestants 
compete for the Jefferys Medal. 





Latin Play 

The New York Classical Club invited Dr. 
P. J. Downing of the Browning School, New 
York City, to put on for them one of his Latin 
plays. The play was given in the school gym- 
nasium on March 16, and was witnessed by over 
one hundred teachers of Latin, who laughed in 
the right places and indicated throughout that 
the actors were successful in putting the thoughts 
in the script over the footlights. 

No small part of the successful presentation 
of ‘Perseus and Andromeda” was due to the 
costuming. Miss Meystre, of the Browning 
French Department, designed and made the 
costumes, which were praised for their correct- 
ness by a distinguished authority on archaeology. 





New England Preparatory School Music 
Festival Chorus 


The New England Preparatory School Music 
Festival Chorus, Dr. Archibald Davison con- 
ducting, and the New England Conservatory 
Orchestra, Malcolm Holmes conducting, per- 
formed in Symphony Hall, Boston, on Saturday, 
April 13th. The program included chorales of 
J. S. Bach, which were conducted by Dr. Carl 
F. Pfatteicher, Instructor in Music at Phillips 
Academy, and one of the leading authorities on 
Bach. Schools which participated and their 
directors were: 

Phillips Academy, Andover 
The Phillips Exter Academy 
Governor Dummer Academy 
Milton Academy 

Beaver Country Day School 
Dana Hall 

Walnut Hill School 

N. E. Conservatory of Music 


Dr. Carl Pfatteicher 
Alfred Finch 
Arthur Sager 
Howard Abell 
Emily Harris 
Victoria Glaser 
Bertha Seifert 
Quincy Porter 





Student Government Conference at Exeter 

On March 16 and 17 delegates from 26 New 
England schools, representing six states, at- 
tended a student government conference at The 
Phillips Exeter Academy. Paul A. Carlson, 
president of Exeter’s Student Council, acted as 
chairman. On Saturday, March 16, the dele- 
gates met in Phillips Hall for short talks and 
question periods. A banquet was held at The 





Exeter Inn at 6:30 P.M. Following this there 
was a discussion of the ideal student government. 
Sunday morning, March 17, in Phillips Hall, the 
discussion centered on the advisability of a 
permanent organization. The schools repre- 
sented were: 


Abbot Northfield 
Andover Phillips Exeter 
Beaver Country Day Putney 
Brimmer May St. Mark’s 
Browne and Nichols St. Paul’s 
Concord Academy Walnut Hill 
Dana Hall Westover 
Dobbs Wheeler 
Groton Windsor 

Hill Deering High 
Kimball Union Exeter High 
Loomis Garden City High 
Milton Medford High 





Dinner for Dr. Perry 


Lewis Perry, principal of The Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, was tendered a dinner by 250 
members of the faculty, their wives and staff 
in the Thompson Gymnasium on March 20. 
Dr. Perry, who has been principal at Exeter for 
32 years, will retire in June. A bound tribute, 
in which were the signatures of 150 men who are 
serving the Academy or who have served in the 
past, was presented to Dr. Perry. Personal gifts 
were presented to Dr. and Mrs. Perry. 

H. Darcy Curwen, of the English Depart- 
ment, acted as toastmaster, and speakers in- 
cluded Corning Benton, Treasurer, E. S. Wells 
Kerr, Dean, Myron R. Williams, Director of 
Studies, Percy C. Rogers, of the French Depart- 
ment, Lee H. Taylor, for the Maintenance 
Group, and Eugene D. Finch, of the English 
Department, who read verses and articles sub- 
mitted by Earl A. Barrett, chairman of the 
Modern Language Department, Howard S. 
Stuckey, of the Latin Department, and Robert 
G. Luckey, of the English Department. 





News from Admiral Farragut Academy 


Commander Raven O. Dodge, Headmaster 
of the Admiral Farragut Naval Academy, Pine 
Beach, N. J., has accepted the appointment to 
the Advisory Committee of the Educational 
Records Bureau. The tests of the Bureau are 
administered at Farragut in the fall and spring 
of each scholastic year. 

Preliminary plans and elevations for a pro- 
posed Student Activities Alumni Memorial 
Building have been completed at Admiral Far- 
ragut Academy. This building will contain a 
library, museum-trophy room, Memorial Lobby, 
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auditorium-chapel, music, art, and mechanical 
drawing rooms, student publications rooms, dark 
room, and film library. In the basement there 
will be another social lounge, public room for 
meetings, dinners, etc., a large seamanship room, 
and space for commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers’ clubs. 

The new building is to be erected in memory 
of Farragut’s World War II dead. 





Treasure Chest Campaign 

For the past month the students of Graham- 
Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida, have been 
privileged to participate in “The Treasure 
Chest” campaign. This campaign is a nation- 
wide effort to supply books and school supplies 
to the schools and hospitals in the devastated 
countries of Europe and Asia. 

The Graham-Eckes students decided to send 
their units to Holland and Greece. The four 
boxes which made up the two units donated by 
the school were painted blue and red. They 
were then decorated by the students of the Art 
Department under the direction of Mrs. Paul 
Heston. The boxes were attractively decorated 
with a sailfish, giraffes, blackbirds, Hungarian 
dancers, and fiddlers. The fronts of the boxes 
were lettered ““Treasuré Chest to Holland” and 
“Treasure Chest to Greece.” On the inside 
cover of each box was painted a rainbow with 
“Our World United Through Books’ lettered 
underneath. 

The students were most enthusiastic about 
the project and worked hard to make it a suc- 
cess. To stimulate their efforts it was decided 
to make it an inter-form competition. Form III 
contributed the most and was rewarded by a 
deep-sea fishing outing, which was enjoyed very 
much. 

Besides buying sixty books to fill the chests, 
the students supplied great quantities of paper, 
arta erasers, rulers, crayons, and suitable 

ooks from their own libraries. Two hundred 
and fifty-one dollars in cash was also given to 
Mrs. O. W. Johnson, Director of the campaign 
for Palm Beach, to help fill other chests that 
are being prepared. 

The treasure chests are to be on display in 
New York before being sent overseas. 





Musical Activities at Penn Charter 


On the evening of March 13th, the combined 
Musical Clubs of the William Penn Charter 
School celebrated their fiftieth anniversary with 


a concert at the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia. 


Charles T. Maclary, Director of Music at 
Penn Charter, was the director of the concert.. 

Edna Phillips, first harpist of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, whose son is a member of the 
Junior Hundred Chorus, accompanied that group 
of 180 unchanged voices in several numbers, 
two of them ancient carols arranged specially 
for the harp and boys’ voices by Benjamin 
Britten, modern British composer. Other ac- 
companists were Mary Haller Rice, who teaches 
music in the Junior School, at the piano, and 
Claribel Thomson at the organ. 

George Reeves, talented eighth-grade student 
at P. C., who performed with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Children’s Concert on January 
5th, was featured as piano soloist, playing a 
group of numbers by Schubert, Debussy and 
Poulenc. 

The Senior Chorus, well-known for the con- 
certs which it gives each year in and around 
Philadelphia, sang its own group of numbers, 
later joining the Juniors to form a single chorus 
of three hundred voices. 

Music by Bach, Brahms, Grieg, Holst and 
Franck was included in the choral work which 
was directed by Charles T. Maclary, who in ad- 
dition to his teaching post at Penn Charter is 
also Organist and Director of Music at Summit 
Presbyterian Church, Germantown, and a com- 
poser in his own right, his compositions, both 
published and in manuscript, including choral 
works, piano and organ numbers, and art songs. 


Arts and Hobby Show 


The Second Annual Arts and Hobby Show of 
the William Penn Charter School was held in 
the school gymnasium, April 11th and 12th. At 
the same time, the school library presented an 
exhibition of selected books connected with 
crafts and hobbies. 

Felix D. Schelling, Oliver W. Nuse, and Miss 
Marguerite Cowan, of the Art Department, and 
Miss Marion E. Gray, School Librarian, were in 
charge of arrangements in the various fields. 

A committee of the Faculty made awards for 
outstanding exhibits from the Junior, Middle 
and Senior Schools, in the five classifications: Art, 
Crafts, Ceramics, Class Projects and Hobbies. 


Dr. Haslam Honored 


In recognition of his twenty-five years of serv- 
ice as headmaster of the Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa., Dr. Greville Haslam was given 
a testimonial dinner at the Academy on Thurs- 
day evening, April 4th, by the alumni, parents 
and friends of the school. 
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A Nova Scotian by birth, Dr. Haslam was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1915, after which he taught school in 
the Philippines and later enlisted in the Cana- 


dian Engineer Corps. Following the war he 
taught at the St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
and came to Episcopal in 1921 as its headmaster 
when the Academy moved from its old Locust 
Street site to its present location on City Line 
and Berwick Road. 

During his 25 years at Episcopal, Dr. Haslam 
has been twice honored by colleges — in 1925 
by the University of Pennsylvania with the 
master of arts degree, and in 1945 by Trinity 
College with the degree of doctor of humane 
letters. 

He is a member of the board of trustees of 
Episcoal Academy, the Agnes Irwin School, the 
Perkiomen School, and St. Mary’s Hall, Burling- 
ton, N. J.; an associate trustee of the college of 
liberal arts of the University of Pennsylvania; a 
member of the board of managers of the Army 
and Navy Y.M.C.A. of Philadelphia, and of the 
Philadelphia City Institute. 

Dr. Haslam served as a member of the 
accrediting committee of the State and as college 
entrance examination board representative for 
the Middle Atlantic States Association of Schools 
and Colleges, and as president of the Country 
Day School Headmasters Association. For five 
years he has been secretary of the Headmasters 
Association of the United States, and he has 
been president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Association of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. Heis a member of Delta Psi leceuie. 

Besides serving as co-ordinator of civilian 
defense, he is a member of the board of directors 
of the Merion Civic Association and president 
of the Merion Park and Botanical Society, an 
organization which he helped to found. 

A fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Dr. Haslam has traveled widely in the South 
Seas, the Far East, Canada, Europe and the 
Arctic. Among his hobbies he lists philately, 
book-collecting, wood-carving, fishing, hunting. 

During the past 25 years the school has de- 
veloped from 15 acres to 30; from one unit to 
three; from 218 students and a faculty of 12 
masters to 532 students and a faculty of 50. 
Since 1928, seven Episcopal masters have been 
chosen to become headmasters of other schools. 

Dr. Haslam initiated the idea of a sports-for- 
all program in which boys have supervised ath- 
letics from kindergarten to college, and the 
annual hobby show. He originated the student 
council and sanctioned a faculty executive com- 





mittee to allow more democratic management of 
curriculum and discipline. 

At his suggestion the student work program 
came into being during the war years, as did the 
addition of required courses in first aid and an 
elective in navigation. He fostered expansion of 
the science program to include biology, permit- 
ting a continuous five-year sequence in the sci- 
ences, and laid emphasis upon shop work, 
drawing and cartography as outlets for talents 
often neglected. 





Texas Country Day School Rebuilds 

After suffering through two and a half years 
of the handicaps of temporary and divided quar- 
ters, the Texas Country Day School in Dallas 
is now in the process of rebuilding its school, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1943. The build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy for the fall term 
in 1946. Subscriptions toward the rebuilding of 
the school and the establishment of adequate 
athletic fields have already been received. An 
enlarged Board of Directors and Parents’ Com- 
mittee is making plans for a campaign for funds 
in the amount of $150,000. The campaign, 
which is to have a community appeal, will be 
held during the month of May. Funds raised 
are to be expended on the equipment in the new 
building and the erection of a gymnasium on 
the T.C.D. campus on Preston Road. 





The Harris Schools 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Harris 
Schools, 2400 Lakeview Avenue, Chicago, the 
Board of Trustees appointed Miss Lilian I. 
Harris Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and Miss Ada M. Sitterly was named Director 
of the School. Miss Sitterly has been associated 
with the school for eighteen years and has been 
the assistant to Miss Harris for the past six. 

The school has grown steadily until it has 
reached an enrollment of 150 students from 
Kindergarten through High School. 

In the Lower School the boys and girls are 
together through the seventh grade, and then 
they are segregated — the boys going into the 
Boys’ School and the girls into the Girls’ School. 





Detroit University School 
Notes from D.U.S. on school activities are 
as follows: 
Now that the winter is over, we have heav- 
ing a sigh of relief. Great inconvenience was 
caused by the lack of a gymnasium this year: 
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the gym floor was being repaired because of de- 
fective work in the original job. Shortage of 
materials prevented the completion of repairs 
for basketball, and our team used a small gym 
connected with a church. Next year we will have 
our regular gymnasium in readiness for an ex- 
panded program. 

The “Varieties,” put on in co-operation with 
our sister school, the Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School, was a great success. 


Our new Nursery School, of the Quonsett 
Hut style of construction and done in red brick, 
has been completed and is in very busy opera- 
tion. The handsome building was the gift of Mr. 
George Fink of the Board of Trustees. 


The D.U.S. Writer appeared in January and 
was a distinct success as a first issue. It was re- 
vealed that several students had real creative 
ability. 

Mr. Garrett, the assistant headmaster, re- 
cently completed a tour of the eastern colleges 
and returned with the feeling that since ad- 
missions to the large, better-known colleges and 
universities was going to be so difficult this year, 
it would be best to consider the smaller, less 
famous, but nonetheless well-established col- 
leges of solid reputation and standing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Whetstone and the faculty re- 
ceived the parents of junior high boys (grades 
7, 8, and 9) at a tea in March. The success of 
this affair. brings the promise of similar events 
in strengthening teacher-parent relationships. 

Mr. Whetstone has appointed an audio- 
visual committee to look into that field of 
activity. 

Mr. Whetstone has been active in many 

rivate school group meetings. He has recently 
ais elected President of the Co-operative 
Bureau for Teachers. Also he has been very 
active in the National Registration Office, an 
organization which promises to gain great prom- 
inence in the next decade. 





Park School (Indianapolis) 


On behalf of the World Students’ Service 
Fund, Dr. Kurt Baars, a member of the Nether- 
lands Underground who spent one and a half 
years interned at Buchenwald, recently made an 
eloquent plea to the students of the Park School 
in an assembly. Not only did he speak of the 
aid necessary to the students of Europe, but he 
also painted a sad picture of the conditions of 
millions of starving Europeans. 


Art and Music at Elgin Academy 


The Art and Music Departments of the Elgin 
Academy (Illinois) are occupied this spring in a 
variety of activities of importance to the city of 
Elgin and northern Illinois. 

On March 23 the annual junior auditions 
festival was presented in the Academy Art Gal- 
lery under the sponsorship of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Two Elgin voice stu- 
dents and one piano student received superior 
and excellent ratings. Two graduating seniors 
had two plaster designs accepted for the crafts 
exhibit of the Northern Illinois Scholastic Art 
— at the Fair Store in Chicago, March 
4-17. 

The annual Elgin Academy watercolor com- 
petition, sponsored by Miss Jane Pelton, an 
Academy graduate, is now under way. The 
prize-winning picture will be displayed in the art 
gallery during the summer months. 





North Shore Country Day School 

At the North Shore Country Day School in 
Winnetka, Illinois, much credit is due to the 
Library Committee of Parents which undertook 
to collect the scattered and hitherto ineffective 
library of the Lower School and to organize it so 
that the library has become an integral part of 
the work of the Lower School (kindergarten 
through fifth grade). Gathering together the 
books from the individual classrooms; collecting 
the necessary shelves or having them made; 
weeding out and discarding badly broken or no 
longer useful books; pasting pockets in; sorting 
according to subject matter between 5,000 and 
6,000 books was no mean undertaking. The li- 
brary is now functioning well; about 700 books 
are in constant circulation. New books are 
being added, and the filing system is being im- 
proved. This improvement has been valuable at 
North Shore Country Day. Children are learn- 


ing early how to use and to enjoy a library. 





Milwaukee Country Day School 


This year, as in past years, the Milwaukee 
Country Day Glee Club joined with the Mil- 
waukee Downer Glee Club in presenting the 
annual concert of the two groups. The concert, 
which is a benefit and an important event in the 
calendars of both schools, was held March 15th 
and 16th. The program was enlivened by the 
performance of the Gamboliers, an octette com- 


posed of members from the Country Day Glee 
Club. 
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Francis Parker School (Chicago) 

At a recent morning assembly at Francis 
Parker School the Theater Arts class gave Maria, 
a play in two scenes from a short story by Eliza- 
beth Bowen. The Dramatic Club recently put 
on an adaptation of an Aristophanes play, Peace. 
The next production, to be produced in April, is 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea. The annual senior class 
play this year was Elmer Rice’s Two on an Island. 

The faculty, under the leadership of Mr. 
Meyer, has been investigating the possibilities of 
the field of motion pictures to supplement class- 
room procedure. Already a list of available 
movies has been compiled for the use of various 
departments. 





Western Reserve Academy 

The Viking Press of New York has just pub- 
lished Harriett, a children’s book, written by 
Charles McKinley, Jr., of the English Depart- 
ment of Western Reserve Academy. The book 
is Mr. McKinley’s second; it was preceded by 
A Voyage to the British Isles, which was printed 
privately in 1940. 

In co-operation with the South Carolina 
State Library Board, the Western Reserve li- 
brary is sending all duplicate volumes of books 
that are not heavily used to South Carolina to 
be used by the state among rural people who 
have little access to good books. 

Washington’s birthday this year saw the re- 
vival of the traditional houseparty weekend. 
While a good bit of time was devoted to social 
activities — dances and athletic events — there 
was a vesper service Friday evening conducted 
by Mr. Willis Dodge, teacher of Latin, and a 
special chapel service Sunday morning, at which 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton, author and columnist of 
the Cleveland Press, spoke. 





Lake Forest Academy 

Mr. Edward H. Fleer, alumni secretary at 
Lake Forest Academy, has announced the pub- 
lication of a memorial number of the 4/umni 
Spectator, devoted in its entirety to the gradu- 
ates of the Academy who have lost their lives in 
the recent World War. Nineteen alumni died in 
the service of their country. There is a bio- 
graphical sketch of each alumnus with a report 
of his activities in the armed forces. Whenever 
possible, a picture was obtained from the family. 


For the second six weeks in succession the 
students of Lake Forest Academy received an 
honor day. Honor days are awarded to the whole 
student body on the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment and are added to vacation periods. The 
average to be exceeded was determined this 
winter on the basis of the marks for the last 
year and a half; this average will provide the 
basis for an estimation of honor day credit for 
at least another year, at which time it will be 
reviewed by the faculty. No longer do just the 
able boys win honor days. The whole school 
does, or no one does. By this means all students 
have a chance to contribute to the good of all. 





Meeting of Private Schools Association 

At the meeting on March 28th and 29th of 
the Private Schools Association of the Central 
States the following officers were elected for next 
year: President, O. N. Wing, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College High School, Chicago, Illinois; Vice- 
President, Colonel B. B. Bouton, Howe Military 
School, Howe, Indiana; Secretary, Dr. E. C. 
Taylor, The Taylor School, Clayton, Msisouri; 
Treasurer, E. ‘Francis Bowditch, Lake Forest 
Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 





NEWS OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Global Geography at the Spence School 

Information and knowledge of Global Geog- 
raphy sprang into importance because of the 
World War, which, in itself, necessitated accu- 
rate geographical orientation. The increasing 
participation of the airplane in war, and its en- 
visioned use when peace should again come, also 
forced a realization that schools must bring this 
subject out of mothballs and up to date for the 
children of this new air age. 

Colleges, as well as schools, are groping for 


an adequate technique which can meet the de- 
mands for interrelated understanding of our 
world problems. 


Here at Spence we started last fall to give 
the girls in the high school at least a visual 
glimpse into this subject. Through Mr. Peter 
Rathvon, a member of the Board of Trustees, 
we were able to secure a much-needed new 
moving picture machine, complete with sound 
track. Through various sources we obtained in- 
formation concerning educational films. In 
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planning the course we kept in view three main 
ideas: (1) The type of film which would best 
meet the requirements of pupils of high school 
age; (2) The length of film best suited to the re- 
tentive ability of the age range of the girls; (3) 
The subject material itself, including the se- 
quence of the material used. 

In considering the films, we realized that, 
during these war years, no pictures had been 
made in Europe except those directly bearing 
on the war. In the United States we were more 
fortunate, as numbers of films made here were 
for educational purposes and showed the rela- 
tionship of our own geography to our economic 
needs. Also, we found educational films made 
in our neighbor countries which related directly 
to their economic and human geography. This 
war tends to prove that the countries of the 
world are ever more and more interdependent 
and, therefore, the economic possibilities of 
each nation are important not only to itself, 
but also to its neighbors, near and far. 

Secondly, those who have been working on 
audio-visual films for school use are agreed that 
the length of such pictures should be approxi- 
mately eleven minutes and should not exceed 
fifteen minutes. This time range best insures 
complete attention and retention. 

The third point concerns the definite subject 
matter. A very simple course was planned for 
this first year, the object of which was to have 
the girls. become better acquainted with the 
world in which they live from a geographical 
point of view, including a consideration not 
merely of the physical features of the earth’s 
surface, but of how those physical features relate 
both to the human and economic life of nations 
and peoples. About thirty films were chosen and 
booked. 

We began with a picture which showed the 
relationship of our earth to the universe — a 
visual aid to the reasons for day and night, the 
seasons, heat and cold, relation of our earth to 
the sun and to the other planets in our solar 
system. It was quite a revelation to many of 
the girls. Then came a picture which gave a 
clear idea of the relationship of the various parts 
of the earth to each other —land and water 
masses, distances, etc. The influence of physiog- 
raphy upon the life and work of all of us was the 
subject of the third film. The ways in which we 
have overcome and mastered some of the handi- 
caps presented by our mountains, oceans and 
arid regions, the rigors of climate and so forth. 
Films followed which told the story of the west- 
ward growth and development of the United 


States; how adjustments were made to the phy- 
siographical factors in the building of our rail- 
roads, canals, roads, cities, and the change in 
the mode of travel from the foot trail to horse 
back, covered wagon, primitive sixteen mile per 
hour train to streamlined coaches pulled by the 
Diesel engine at more than sixty-five miles per 
hour. Then came an excellent film explaining 
the natural resources of the United States and 
the necessity for the conservation of these re- 
sources. From the film, “Irrigation Farming,” 
the class learned about rainfall, flood waters, the 
co-operation needed in irrigating, and methods 
of irrigation. 

From these pictures the girls had gained a 
fairly comprehensive geographic idea of their 
own country and the following films were about 
our neighbors to the north and south. In the 
Canadian film they learned about the provinces 
of Canada and the great strides which that 
country has made in the development of her 
natural resources and industries. To our south 
we had colorful and interesting films concerning 
Mexico, the Argentine, and Peru. ““The Bridge,” 
which is an exceptionally good picture, gave a 
review of the entire South American continent 
and the developments which have been made 
there in the beef cattle and sheep industries, as 
well as the opening of a number of wheat grow- 
ing belts and rich mining centers operated by 
the latest type of machinery. “The Bridge” it- 
self, is the commercial airway which will greatly 
facilitate the distribution of the many rich 
products of South America. 

For the remainder of the year there will be 
films on Europe, the near East and far East. 

The names of many new places have been 
learned; the girls have seen how people live and 
work in countries all over the earth; what these 
countries produce and how the United States 
can assist nations which we consider “back- 
ward,” to develop the resources and raise the 
standard of living for their people. 

I am sure you will be interested to know that, 
generally, the day following the film, a true- 
false and multiple-choice test was given. We 
have found that the results for the most part 
correspond to the average ability of the individ- 
ual pupil. We have noted that the older girls 
naturally finish a test more quickly than the 
younger ones. There were splendid results from 
the midyear examination for which the girls 
studied diligently. Forty places were required 
to be located on the map, and there were sixty 
true-false, multiple-choice questions. A number 
of the girls had perfect papers. 
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Surely this general view of our world will 
widen the mental horizons of the pupils and help 
them to understand better the problems which 
have been brought to all countries through the 
expansion and growth of their industries and 
trade. It should make the girls more aware of 
the interdependence of the nations of the earth 
and the close relationship which has been forced 
upon us by our technological research which has 
perfected, not only our industrial machines, but 
also the radio and the airplane; indeed, if we are 
to live it is forcing us into peace. 


— MarcueriteE Lux. 
(Reprinted from The Spence Alumnae Bulletin.) 





The Northfield Conferences 


Three Northfield Conferences, under the di- 
rection of the Northfield League, will meet this 
summer. They are the Girls’ Conference, which 
will meet at the Northfield School for Girls and 
will be in session from June 13th to June 2\st; 
the Senior Conference, for girls of college age or 
over, which will meet at the same place and on 
the same dates; and the Lake Erie Conference, 
which will be held at Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania, from June 20th to 
June 28th. The program of each Conference 
will include Morning Worship, Conference Hour, 
Bible Classes, Interest Groups, Choir, Recrea- 
tion and Sports, and Evening Meetings. 


Leaders of Girls’ Conference 

Dr. Theodore P. Ferris, Trinity Church, 
Boston; Dr. Shelton Hale Bishop, St. Philip’s 
Church, New York; Dr. William E. Park, North- 
field Schools; Rev. C. Lesley Glenn, St. John’s 
Church, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Albert T. Mol- 
legen, Virginia Theological Seminary; Rev. 
James T. Cleland, Duke University; Rev. George 
Stewart, Third Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Dr. Winburn T. Thomas, Student Vol- 
unteer Movement; Dr. William Hubben, George 
School; Dr. Edwin O. Kennedy, First Presby- 
terian Church, Englewood, N. J.; Chaplain 
Charles G. McCormick, Vassar College; Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, President of the United Council 
of Church Women. Choir Director and Organ- 
ist, Mr. and Mrs. William R. Mague, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Senior Conference 
Chairman, Mrs. George P. Baker, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Conference Hour: Dr. Theodore P. 
Ferris. Interest Groups: Rev. Charles McCor- 
mick, Mr. William Hubben. Bible Classes: 





Rev. C. Lesley Glenn, Dr. Albert T. Mollegen. 
Vesper Service: Dr. Shelton Hale Bishop. 


Lake Erie Conference 

Chairman, Mrs. Arthur C. Vicary, Erie, Pa.; 
Rev. Robert Nelson Back, First Christian 
Church, Pittsburgh; Rev. C. John L. Bates, 
Wooster College; Dr. Murray A. Caley, First 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. 
James T. Cleland, Duke University; Dr. Robert 
Galbreath, President of Westminster College; 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, President of United Coun- 
cil of Church Women. Musicians: Miss Helen 
King, Colby College; Miss Katherine Oakes, 
New York City. Athletics: Miss Edith Meyette, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 





School Relations with a New England 
Village 

Since its removal to the White Mountains in 
1936, St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains has sought 
to establish vital relations with the town of 
Littleton, New Hampshire, near which it is 
located. 

Half of the school of fifty girls forms the 
choir of All Saints Episcopal Church, and the 
students serve at church teas. They also take 
part in civic activities, the art department pro- 
viding posters and the students helping with 
social events for the benefit of the local hospital 
and other worthy projects. The Glee Club 
annually presents a program for the Littleton 
Colonial Club, and this year on April 13 a joint 
concert with Kimball Union Academy will be 
given for the scholarship fund of the local chap- 
ter of the A. A. U. W. The Christmas pageant 
and the graduation Gilbert and Sullivan operetta 
have always been presented for the townspeople 
of Littleton as well as for visiting parents and 
friends, the first being given in the Episcopal 
Church and the second in the town opera-house. 

In 1942, when war-time restrictions on travel 
suspended school attendance at the Dartmouth 
Concert series, St. Mary’s began sponsoring a 
series of free lectures in Littleton by such speak- 
ers as Dr. Hans Kohn and Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. The local high school has lent its audi- 
torium, and Littleton citizens have formed the 
bulk of the audience. This year the speakers 
have included Dr. Wing-tsit Chan, professor of 
Chinese culture at Dartmouth, who spoke on 
“The Future of China,” and Robert Frost, 
whose lecture, “On Reading Right,” was en- 
thusiastically received by a large audience, many 
of whom had known him when he lived at Fran- 
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conia, New Hampshire. The third lecturer of the 
series will be Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who on 
May 2 will speak on “The Story as Fable.” 
Attendance at the Dartmouth concerts has been 
resumed, but the Littleton lecture series will 
continue. 

Of course, Town Meeting Day and a sugar- 
ing-off have an established place in the St. 
Mary’s calendar. 





Shipley School Art Club Notes 

This year the Shipley School Art Depart- 
ment (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) has become increasingly 
active in activities outside as well as within the 
school. On February twenty-third Mr. Azio 
Martinelli gave a silk screening demonstration 
in the art room, attended by the members of the 
Art Club and The Compass, who hope to arrange 
a cover for the school literary magazine using 
this technique. By this process, which is com- 
paratively new in commercial fields, we were 
able in only an hour to complete about ten prints 
in three colors superimposed one on top of the 
other. We found that it was possible to achieve 
many different and subtle effects by, for ex- 
ample, putting one layer over another before 
the first was dry, so that the first color showed 
through, the whole resembling the technique 
used in old Chinese prints. 

Some members of the Art Club were guests 
of the Print Club in Philadelphia on March 
fifteenth to see a demonstration of silk screening 
by June Groff, noted textile designer. Many of 
the art pupils went to see the Carles-Watkins 
exhibition in Philadelphia, and attended also a 
series of six lectures at Bryn Mawr College given 
by Mr. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of Research in 
Painting and Sculpture, Museum of Modern Art. 

Finally, we are proud that Mrs. Clare Die- 
man, the Head of the Art Department, had her 
sculpture exhibited last month in Bonwit Teller’s 
windows in Philadelphia sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 





Physical Education Demonstration at 
Emma Willard School 
Troy, N. Y. 

Preceding the close of school for the spring 
vacation a demonstration of class work in the 
Physical Education Department was given at 
Emma Willard School. All members of the 
Lower School took part in the program, which 
began with rhythms presented by grades 1 and 
2. Grades 3 and 4 next tap-danced to the tune 
of “Sidewalks of New York.” 


Fifth and sixth-graders presented a tumbling 
number. Pupils in grades 7 and 8 demonstrated 
their skill on four pieces of apparatus: the parallel 
bars, boom, horse, and box. Three folk dances, 

“Louisiana Gal;” ‘“Korobushka;” and “Oxford 
Minuet” gave grades 5,6, 7 and 8 an opportunity 
to show their progress in this activity. 

The Upper School entered the picture in the 
gymnastics number, an especially selected group 
joining with the abler members of grades 7 and 
8. Square dancing by sets of eight from the 
Upper School followed. 

After a demonstration of dance technique, 
the Dance Workshop group performed an orig- 
inal number entitled “School Days.” 

Several students then showed how good 
posture may be achieved with ease and in a 
natural manner through corrective exercises de- 
veloping flexibility and strength. 

At this point in the program the audience 
divided, half going to the swimming pool, half 
to the indoor riding ring. In the first event in 
the pool, the water ballet, advanced students in 
swimming drew applause for skill in synchronized 
swimming to music. The performance by this 
group was followed by floating formations 
demonstrated by sixteen students. 

The following events took place in the riding 
ring: drill; pair side-saddle and _five-gaited 


riding; driving technique demonstration. 


Highland Manor School 
West Long Branch, N. J. 


Mrs. Randall Kraft, of Dee Moines, Iowa, 
and New York City, was recently appointed 
Social Dean of the Highland Manor School. 
She is the holder of a Master’s degree from 
Teachers College of Columbia University, a 
graduate of Rockford College, Illinois, and has 
also done work in languages and Social Studies 
at Drake University. She has received many 
honors and degrees in the field of Vocational 
Guidance and was formerly Dean of the Day- 
croft School, Stamford, Connecticut. 

Mrs. Kraft’s avocation is painting. A One- 
Man Show of her watercolors took place in Des 
Moines in 1941. She has also exhibited at the 
Barbizon Plaza’s “Thumb Nail” show of small 
paintings. 








Lincoln School 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Miss Seal Thompson, professor of Bible, 
emerita, Wellesley College, is giving a series of 
Chapel talks at Lincoln School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, in April and early May. 
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Miss Marion S. Cole, Headmistress, has been 
appointed a member of the Overseas Schools 
Committee of The American Friends’ Service 
Committee. 





The Lancaster Country Day School 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

The school is going through a transition 
period. It is not now strictly a girls’ school, but 
is at least partly coeducational. Until new 
buildings are built, the school is not taking boys 
above grade VI. There will be a new Principal 
next year, and in the meantime Miss Rebecca 
Griest is Acting Principal. 





Daycroft School 
Stamford, Conn. 


Daycroft School announces the appointment 
of Captain Donald T. Bliss as Headmaster, be- 
ginning in September, 1946. 





Laurel School 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 

In their French classes, the Freshmen at 
Laurel School have been studying French influ- 
ences on the history and culture of North 
America. The study has led to an interest in 
historic spots in southern Ohio, centering around 
the village of Gallipolis which was founded by 
the “French Five Hundred” in 1790. The French 
department is sponsoring a weekend trip early 
in May for the dual purpose of visiting early 
French settlements along the Ohio river and 
places of special interest in connection with the 
history of the Northwest Territory. 

Under the “parrainage” program to help 
French students, the five upper classes have 
adopted twenty-six boys and girls to whom they 
send regular bi-monthly boxes of food, clothing, 
medical and school supplies. Correspondence i in 
French is maintained with these people under 
the guidance of the French classes. The recipi- 
ents of these packages range from babies to re- 
patriated young men and women who are trying 
to complete university careers in Paris. 





Calhoun Adopts a French School 
The students of The Calhoun School, New 
York City, have “adopted” a French school in 
Brittany, through The Save The Children Fed- 
eration. The Calhoun girls packed sixteen large 
Christmas boxes of clothing, toys, soap, and 
staple groceries, which reached the French school 


ik Please see page 19, 





The students in the 


in time for the holidays. 
art classes have made beautiful dolls and other 
toys to go into the packages that have been 


sent more recently. The French classes of Cal- 
houn have been writing to, and exchanging pic- 
tures with, their new French friends. Thus 
Calhoun School is learning about life in Brit- 
tany in a most interesting way. 





Valuable Suggestions Received 
From St. Timothy’ s 
Catonsville, Maryland 


“Our faculty says that they are most inter- 
ested in short news items about worthwhile ex- 
hibits, movies as a teaching aid, and speakers. 
They are also interested in longer articles de- 
scribing significant school activities or experi- 
ments with the curriculum. They are less inter- 
ested in short items about faculty changes and 
school acquisitions. They suggested, too, that 
very interesting articles could sometimes be 
compiled from the student publications of the 
various schools. I was wondering also if it might 
be helpful to have a column for questions which 
could be published in one issue and answered in 
the next. For instance our Spanish teacher 
would like to know if any school has worked out 
an exchange of correspondence with pupils in 
South American schools.” 





From Shore Country Day School 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


“T have felt that the BuLLETIN was very 
much a boys’ school paper — though the items 
from girls’ ‘schools have been steadily increasing 
in number. At the New York meetings it was 
the boys’ schools that held forth. One of the 
best speeches on an academic subject was made 
then by a woman. She outlined an excellent 
plan for the teaching of mathematics. How- 
ever, it was passed by without a word, and the 
time was taken up by the boys’ schools com- 
plaining that the boys from the public schools 
were inadequately prepared for the S.E.B. 
exams. 

The Ricccnens? is grateful for suggestions such 
as these quoted, and would be glad if more of 
the girls’ schools would send them in. We hope, 
also, that these particular suggestions will all be 
acted upon by the other subscribers. 

The suggestion from St. Timothy’s that we 

ave a question and answer column can be put 
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into operation at once. Since this is the last 
issue of the year, any questions sent in will be 
published in the first issue next year. In order 
to save time, your editor will undertake to for- 
ward the answers received to the school making 
the request, without waiting for the second issue 
of the BULLETIN to come out. 

As to school publications, we do not receive 
regularly more than three. Consequently news 
items from those three schools appear more 
often than others. In fact, we have received 
fewer such publications this year than in the 
two previous years, and have wondered if that 


meant that there were fewer school papers being 
published. 

The criticism from the Shore Country Day 
School seems to us entirely justified, both as to 
the BuLLETIN and as to the New York meeting. 
The Girls’ Schools Department was created for 
the express purpose of giving the girls’ schools a 
chance to be vocal. Evidently it is going to take 
time for them to develop the habit, after their 
long subjugation. Your editor sits out here in 
the Middle West, entirely dependent upon what 
the postman brings and eager to publish any- 
thing you send in. 





NOTES AND 


The Classics 
Latin Reading Material 

In an article under the caption, 4 Latin 
Teacher Looks at the ASTP, in The Classical 
Fournal for January, 1946, Miss Elizabeth Grone, 
among other timely suggestions, submits this 
very interesting one, that, if we accept the ob- 
jective of teaching our pupils to read Latin, we 
ought to choose easier material. Miss Grone 
cites the criticism of a librarian who compared 
Caesar’s Gallic War to Grant’s Personal Mem- 
oirs, Cicero’s orations to Burke’s speech on 
Conciliation with the American Colonies, and 
Vergil’s Aeneid to Milton’s Paradise Lost. Miss 
Grone thinks that the average high-school pupil’s 
activity with Burke and Milton is more nearly a 
process of decoding than of reading. She asks 
whether, in view of the difficulties experienced 
by pupils i in deciphering Caesar and Cicero, the 
values to be gained are greater than those to be 
obtained from simpler material. Miss Grone 
also suggests that classical teachers explore the 
possibilities of medieval Latin and other avail- 
able material. 

Two difficulties confront high-school boys 
and girls in their Latin reading: the word order 
and the thought of the Roman authors. Cer- 
tainly Vergil’s thoughts in the Aeneid are not as 
hard to follow as those of Milton in Paradise 
Lost. The speeches against Catiline and the ora- 
tion for the Manilian Law, if read in English, 
would be less difficult for high-school pupils 
than Burke on Conciliation. I have not read 
Grant’s Memoirs, so I can say nothing about 
their difficulty. I venture to guess that ! should 
find Grant more technical than Caesar, who 
sketches his battle scenes in broad outline and 


COMMENT 


does not try to make a non-military reader see 
the battle as a commander would view it. 
Caesar’s report of the naval war with the Veneti 
is easier to understand than Mahan’s descrip- 
tions of sea battles in The Influence of Sea- 
Power Upon History. Most of the trouble that 
youngsters have with the Roman authors comes 
from the word order. That word order is not 
difficult for those who know Latin; it is, how- 
ever, one of the hurdles to be jumped by those 
who are learning. For this reason one can agree 
with Miss Grone when she asks for simpler ma- 
terial. The endeavor to find or to create ma- 
terial written in a simpler word order and shorter 
sentences would be an effort in a very com- 
mendable direction. 


In Fabulae Faciles we have an example of 
good Latin that is not too difficult for most 
secondary pupils who are reasonably prepared. 
Viri Romae, well-nigh forgotten by this genera- 
tion, used to delight and edify the youth of an 
elder day. Phaedrus was formerly read before 
Caesar in some schools. Eutropius for facility 
is tempting, but too dry. For the second term 
of the First Form Vincent’s First Latin Reader 
is excellent (Oxford University Press). 

All teachers of Latin admit with one accord 
that getting their pupils acquainted with Roman 
civilization is considered an important objec- 
tive. A book written in simple and good Latin 
dealing with the history of Rome would go a 
long way toward reaching that objective. All 
the Roman civilization necessary or desirable 
for the high-school pupil could be learned from 
such a book with no sacrifice of the language to 
the history of its people. The sense of mastery 
resulting from reading material more adapted to 
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their powers might induce some pupils to con- 
tinue beyond the second year even though they 


had made up their minds to be satisfied with the 
minimum of Latin. 
— P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





Modern Languages 
Modern Language Fournal 
March, 1946 

H. B. Myron, Languages Anew. Mr. Myron 
proposes that the aim of modern foreign lan- 
guage study shall be the acquisition of “the 
human sense of each other as human beings,” 
in that language students “have a common core, 
a basis of understanding which he shares not 
only with his fellow citizen but with his fellow 
foreigner.” Our objective will be the command 
of the language. ‘““A command implies the ability 
to comprehend and communicate in both the 
spoken and written language.” 

For method, he suggests, as text material, 
simplified native speech, to be read by teacher, 
repeated by student, translated by teacher and 
student together. The text is then grammatically 
analyzed. Question and answer exercises com- 
plete the study of a particular text. The subject 
matter of the texts will be “People. How they 
live. How they earn a living.” 

Mr. Myron recommends an introductory 
orientation course in the field of languages to be 
taken in the first year of High School, in order 
to help students to select the language which 
will help and interest them most. 


The French Review 
February, 1946 

Georges Duhamel, Paul Valéry. A warm and 
moving tribute to Valéry as a “prince de 
esprit.” For those who have struggled with 
the complexities and obscurities of Valéry’s 
verse, and who at the same time have admired 
the brilliance and integrity of his prose, there is 
an illuminating sentence: “Paul Valéry ... 
savait et montrait que si la poésie est un mer- 
veilleux instrument d’expression et de prospec- 
tion, la prose, en France, n’a qu’une régle, celle 
de la raison la plus stricte.” 

Jean-Marie Carré, Littérature et Actualité. A 
brief discussion of French literature during the 
war years, and of the restricting influence of war 
psychology and subjects on writers and critics. 
Will those who have so nobly expressed courage 
and hope during the recent bleakness be able to 





divorce themselves from topical themes and 
rove themselves to be not only great patriots 
a also great writers? 

Georges Simenon, Le Romancier. Knowing 
nothing, or so he says, of literature or criticism, 
Simenon writes of the only novelist of whom he 
can speak with assurance, — of himself. His 
story is amusingly but seriously told. It is fas- 
cinating to follow the stages of his literary 
career: first as a “raconteur des histoires,” then 
as a writer of “romans d’aventures,” then of 
“romans policiers,” until he finally arrives at 
the “roman tout court.” Equally interesting is 
his search for “mots-matiére. . . . Des mots 
qui aient le poids de la matiére . . . le poids 
de la vie.” 

He explains and justifies his prodigious out- 
put, the speed with which he writes and pro- 
duces novels. “Le roman n’est pas seulement un 
art, encore moins une profession. C’est avant 
tout une passion qui vous prend entiérement, 
qui vous asservit.” 

Books Abroad, An International Literary 
Quarterly, published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Okla., is a valuable publi- 
cation for libraries and language departments 
to guide them in the selection of new books. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 





Natural Sciences 
Succor for English Departments! 
Now, don’t be misled. These remarks are 
intended to be quite serious and the first word 
of the title is not misspelled! ... Nor is it 


inappropriate for them to appear under Natural 
Sciences. 


Some years ago, a friend of mine undertook 
certain executive responsibilities in a depart- 
ment of the large organization for which he was 
working. In his charge were a number of young 
college graduates whose work was to go out and 
make inspections and investigations and then 
to submit written reports. In conversation, a 
few months later, this friend expressed his 
amazement that so few of these young men 
showed an aptitude for accurate observation 
and for clear, precise statement. Especially 
troublesome was the rambling style of these re- 
ports, their lack of organization. 

These young college graduates were not 
trained in science or engineering. Nevertheless 
this opinion of my intellectually honest friend 
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am ve eT 


made a lasting impression on me. It indicated 
that general education was failing to meet a 
fundamental need. The successful living of most 
persons depends in part upon their ability to 
think objectively; in any case, such thinking is 
a duty of citizenship. Hampered by the lacks 
indicated above, how is the “educated” man to 
achieve reliable conclusions? 

If the reader will turn to our old friend, The 
Harvard Report, he will find a comparison of the 
materials and types of thinking involved in the 
humanities, and in the sciences. Briefly, the 
authors suggest that while the terms and ideas 
used in English are fluid and variable, those of 
science are fixed and definite; that because of 
the nature of his subject matter, the science 
teacher has a unique opportunity to give train- 
ing in clarity of expression, precision, analysis 
of implications and dissection of misconceptions; 
that no other field provides such inescapable 
tests of a pupil’s understanding. It seems trite 
for me to add that science teachers have an un- 
paralleled opportunity to train in accurate ob- 
servation and in discrimination in the selection 
of data. Furthermore, it is in science that the 
student should gain his best experience in pre- 
paring well-organized reports. 

The implications are obvious. Since the 
problem suggested by my friend’s experience is 
fundamental and general, it is properly a second- 
ary school problem. Do we arrange our general 
science courses in a manner which offers pupils 
experience in observing, and in organizing re- 
ports . . . or do we always tell our pupils what 
to see and then believe we are letting them do 
their own thinking when we supply leading ques- 
tions? In any of the science courses, have we 
ever tried conducting a demonstration experi- 
ment silently and then inspected written reports 
for organization and clarity as well as for con- 
tent? Where can one find laboratory manuals 
which do not organize the thinking for the pupil 
throughout the course? Would it be wise to try 
to prepare or use such a manual? 

It is not intended to imply that science 
teachers should relieve the English departments 
of a part of their responsibilities. The teaching 
of English belongs in all classrooms. Nor can 
science teachers claim that the demand on time 
required by their subject matter prevents ap- 
propriate attention to such topics as clarity of 
expression, precision and organization. For the 
student who achieves true mastery in any of our 
science courses does so largely because he has 
attained competence in these very phases of 
science. 


The question is this: Do we science teachers 
consciously supply a share in the general Eng- 
lish training a ie pupils which is commen- 
surate with our unique opportunities? 


— Forrest W. Coss, 


Riverdale Country School, 
New York City. 





School Libraries 
Tone and Trifles 


Professor Jacques Barzun’s observations on 
teaching (not, as he carefully points out, on 
“education””) have won for him an enthusiastic 
following among others than teachers them- 
selves. College and Research Libraries for April, 
1946, carries a reprint of his recent paper pre- 
sented at the last Conference of Eastern College 
Librarians, and its pith makes interesting rumin- 
ation for any academic bookman. It is called 
“The Scholar Looks at the Library,” a title 
whose implication Mr. Barzun admittedly de- 
plores, since the often divided points of view of 
scholars and librarians are what distress him. 
If we agree that at least the elementary attri- 
butes of good scholarship should underlie the 
administration of school libraries, we may well 
listen to Mr. Barzun. 

Attentiveness is his first main point: “The li- 
brarian must attend.” He cites cases of impul- 
sive, nervous, worried, and inaccurate responses 
that have derailed his researches when a calm 
and unaffected attentiveness to the question in 
hand would have kept things straight. “Atten- 
tiveness . . . doesn’t come by itself. You have 
to be a kind of antenna receptive to all sorts of 
vibrations — the vibrations of personality, of 
intellectual quality and kind; it is almost a psy- 
chiatric job, particularly in modern times when 
neuroses are equal in number to the total of the 
population.” 

Between attentiveness and his second point, 
General Knowledge, Mr. Barzun points a bridge 
in the form of library techniques: “I mean the 
Dewey Decimal System, the stack numbers, and 
all the paraphernalia, classifications, and cards. 
It seems to me that, important as those things 
are, they are like the technique of any art — 
they should be concealed for the art to be suc- 
cessful. . . . Remember that the reader and 
scholar is bent upon something else than ‘using 
the library’. He is bent on reading a book, 
which is a rather different thing.”’ And so we 
come to General Knowledge. 

“On this second point, let me say at the out- 
set that the ideal would be to have no distinc- 
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tions whatever between librarians and scholars. 
. . . They should be merely emphasizing one 
or the other side of a single operation, i.e., the 
using of books.” Since this happy condition is 
not always so, Mr. Barzun pleads for more of 


the “apprehending” and “enlightened guess- 
work” that should come from the handling and 
reading of books. Librarians, for example, who 
direct him to the 610’s for The Anatomy of 
Melancholy “‘have their place in our vast and 
democratic universe” but don’t belong in libra- 
ries. Of a piece with all this is his revulsion from 
the term “library service” with its filling-station 
aura. “These are books that we are dealing with, 
and I want, not library service, but librarian- 
ship — a fit parallel to musicianship. You do 
not say, ‘The Budapest Quartette gives excellent 
musical service’.”’ 

“Tn short,” he concludes, “I am talking about 
tone, and tone is always related to trifles. 
Trifles, moreover, always have two aspects — 
the way which technique or system or a certain 
kind of indifference to ultimate consequences 
directs; and the other way, the way that comes 
from reflection, from meditation, from reading 
— from all the things which, if we shared them 
in common, would make my existence here en- 
tirely unnecessary.” 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


PURCHASE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY BY 
TAX-EXEMPT INSTITUTIONS 

The National Council of Independent Schools 
announces through its Executive Committee 
that, once the permanent procedures for the 
purchase at reduced prices of surplus property 
are in operation, non-profit institutions applying 
for purchase at “fair value” or at a discount will 
have to meet three requirements.’ 

1. They must be (a) operated by the states 
and their political subdivisions; or (b) scientific, 
literary, educational, public health, public wel- 
fare, or charitable institutions which have been 
held exempt from taxation by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue under section 101 (6) of the 
Internal Revenue Code; or (c) volunteer fire 
companies and co-operative hospitals which 
have been held exempt under 101 (8) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

2. They must submit a certificate of need 
and use with each application for surplus prop- 
erty, stating (a) that the property sought by 








the applicant is required for its own use; (b) 
that the property fills an existing need of the 
applicant; (c) that the property will not be re- 
sold within three years from the date of pur- 
chase without the written consent of the dis- 
posal agency. 

3. Their applications must be approved as 
meeting certain standards of legitimate need, 
which will be developed by the Federal Security 
Agency or by its authorized agents. 

Schools will do well to note that it will be 
necessary for them to prove their tax-exempt 
status. For this it is necessary to secure a cer- 
tificate from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Many schools have already done this in connec- 
tion with social security legislation or in con- 
nection with bequests, etc. If, however, a school 
has not in its files such a certification, it would 
be well to secure it at once. 





MARCH OF TIME FORUM EDITION AN- 
NOUNCES EIGHT NEW FILMS AT 
NEW LOW PRICE 


Eight new subjects have been added to the 
16mm. education sound films produced by The 
March of Time Forum Edition for use in schools, 
colleges, and adult education groups. New low 
rental price for a subscription to all three series 
of eight films each will be $22.50. 

Titles of the new films are “The Philippine 
Republic,” “Palestine,” “Greece,” “Britain and 
Her Empire,” “Italy,” ‘Music in America,” 
“The Pacific Coast,” and “Life with Baby.” 

The release date for the new films is Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. At that time there will be a 
total of 26 Forum Edition films. 

All these films have been edited especially 
for classroom and discussion group use. A care- 
fully prepared Discussion Outline is mailed to 
subscribers ten days in advance of each film. 
The Outlines for Series M have separate test and 
discussion questions for junior and adult levels. 

Under the subscription rental plan, you may 
book one film a month from one, two or all three 
series — but not for a selection of films from 
different series. Each film is available for three 
days (excluding shipping time). 

Any single film may be rented for $3.50 
(C.O.D.). 

A booklet describing the new films, and the 
18 previously released, may be obtained from 
The March of Time Forum Edition, Depart- 
ment C, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


1 These requirements are quoted from Non-Profit Institutions and Surplus Property, prepared by Information Branch, Surplus Prop- 


erty Administration, Railroad Retirement Building, Washington 25, D. C., and released on January 6, 1946. 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


In the April Buttetin I said something 
about promising the readers of this magazine 
that I would have, from the Mount Hermon 
School, a reply to St. Paul’s School concerning 
the question: “Is it worth trying?” That is, is 
racial equality worth trying? 

Here is the reply, written by Ralph L. Roy, 
Editor-in-Chief of the school paper at Mount 
Hermon. 


Now that the greatest conflict the world has ever 
experienced is over and our thoughts are turned to the 
making of a durable peace, it is more important than 
ever that racial barriers, so long the cause of ill-feeling 
and unjust persecution, be torn down and that men of 
different backgrounds unite in a spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. 

There are those who look on such a change of heart 
as impossible to achieve and sincerely believe that the 
problem is incapable of solution save by time alone. 
They insist that God willed that men be born white or 
black or yellow, English or Italian or Jewish, and, con- 
sequently, it is not within the realm of his fellow man 
to interfere with his status as it has been established 
through the ages. 

It is to be admitted: God doubtless did create men of 
different colors and races, as He is the Maker of all things, 
however great or small. But, as illustrated in the life of 
Jesus, the revealer of the Father, He refuses to consider 
one the superior of another. As for the problem being 
— of solution, life at Hermon has proved differ- 
ently. 

Here on the Hill there are representatives of many 
lands and.races. Included are Negroes, Jews, Orientals, 
Italians, Germans, Poles, and Armenians. Some are 
thoroughly Americanized, no longer adhering to the 
customs of their forefather from the “old country.” 
Others are still attached to foreign practices and signs of 
their influence are quite visible. Regardless, it can be 
said with all certainty that prejudice at Hermon is 
nearly nil. 

We have come to respect and appreciate boys of 
different heritages. We have noted their growth in the 
eyes of their fellow classmates. We have watched them 
excel in the classroom, on the athletic field, and in other 
aspects of Hermon life. Their presence has meant much 
to all of us, for they have afforded us the opportunity 
of putting into practical application that Christian 
teaching of ““peace good will toward men.” 





This boy’s answer seems to me to represent 
a point of view which is sane and adult — far 
saner and far more adult than the points of view 
of many adults I know. And I think that the 
comment on the whole matter by Mr. Howard 
Rubendall, Headmaster of Mount Hermon, also 
indicates some of the best sense that I have ever 
read concerning the school race problem. Mr. 
Rubendall writes as follows: 

“One thing has impressed me very deeply 


concerning the attitude of our students toward 
their fellow students who are Negroes [Note the 
preceding phrase.—Ed.] and that is the almost 
complete absence from our campus of anything 
that might be called ‘the Negro problem.’ 
Our boys don’t worry, fuss, or debate about the 
matter. The Negro student at Mount Hermon 
is just another student, and he makes his way in 
the life of the school for what he is as a person. 
He is elected to offices if he is a good leader; 
makes the teams if he has the ability; and it is 
not unusual for him to room with a white room- 
mate. 

“This absence of a problem on this matter 
has puzzled me during the short time I have 
been at Mount Hermon. I have purposely re- 
frained from attempting to analyze it except in 
my own counsel as I do not want to stir up ques- 
tions that might in turn stir up prejudices that 
aren’t here. I am just thankful that here is one 
of those places where racial differences do not 
disturb the life of the community.” 

It seems to me that the absence of a “prob- 
lem” at Mount Hermon — which is, after all, 
the only possible way in which a problem can 
be solved: don’t let it start being a problem — 
stems from the fact that there has simply not 
developed there the pattern of segregation which 
blights so many schools and colleges and cities 
across the country. The “Negro problem” comes 
after the Negro is segregated, not before. And 
the same is true of any other race against whom 
the community discriminates. There was, for 
instance, no “Chinese problem” in California 
until after it had been decided that the Chinese 
should be segregated. There is no “Mexican 
problem” in the Southwest until the Mexicans 
have been set physically and socially apart from 
others. 

Unfortunately, the Negro has, from the start, 
in his status as a slave, been set apart. The 
“problem” comes, then, from the segregation, 
not from the mere fact that he is a Negro. Per- 
haps this is over-simplification of the matter, but 
I do not think so. In a sense, it is the Nazi 
method in reverse. Hitler needed a “Jewish 
problem.” So he and his race experts, if one 
may use the word expert so loosely, created the 
problem and the myth. Then came segregation, 
as a sort of solution of the problem which Hitler 
needed to focus the attention of a people upon 
him. As in countless other places, in other times, 
the Jew became the scapegoat. 
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But here in the United States, the problem 
exists because we allow the segregation. Mount 
Hermon School is the more to be congratulated, 
therefore, because it has not allowed the segre- 
gation, and so has found that there is no prob- 
lem. I wonder how long it will be before other 
schools wake up to this simple reality. 





A few random notes to English teachers: 


1. When you prepare your seniors for the 
College Board Achievement Test, will you please 
beat their brains out until they remember the 
authors of the books they will write about on 
that test? Note the following titles from a re- 
cent College Board set of papers: Macbeth, by 
Shakesberg; Badbdbit, by Conrad; The Prodigal 
Son, by St. Paul; 4 Plasm of Life, by Tennyson; 
Robinson Cruso, by Dickens; Withering Heights, 
by C. Brontie; 4 Piece of String, by Ed. Mark- 
heim. 

2. Will you try, at least, to get those seniors 
into the habit of finding out EXACTLY what 
the question calls for before they set to work 
writing? For instance, if the question calls for 
one iy they should write one paragraph, 
not two or four or six. If the question calls for 
a novel, a play, or a poem, they should not use 
a biography or an essay. (Do they all — every 
one — know what a novel is? I doubt it.) 

3. Will you tell them, for me, that they 
should go to work and answer the question as 
well as they can, and then stop? That, further- 
more, they should not try to improve on the 
question, regardless of how bad it may be, by 
writing a question which is not on the examina- 
tion? 

4. Will you please try to impress them with 
the fact that if a word is so badly written that it 
cannot be read, then the chances are that the 
reader will decide it is wrong? 


5. Will you tell them, please, not to use 
slang in a literary essay, so that they produce 
such monstrosities as the following excerpt: 
“Hamlet was one big hunk of despair” which 
appeared on a paper this spring? 

6. Will you tell them, please, not to try 
out a lot of new words on the readers for the 
first time? Chances are that they (the candi- 
dates) will misuse some of the infants, and the 
results are often disastrous. 


7. Will you tell them not to quote proverbs 


or poetry, or anything else unless they are posi- 
tive that they know what they are talking about? 


Look at this sample: “As hard as a rock, and 
what not, said Shakespeare, and speaking of 
this earliest of all elements, he really spoke the 
truth.” 

In other words, will you tell them to be 
themselves, at all costs, when they face a Board 
English exam? This is a plea from a Board 
reader who has too often seen, in the words of 
one of his colleagues, the collapse of civilization 
on the pages of a College Board theme. I admit 
here that the slightly sadistic side of man comes 
out when he laughs at the boners committed by 
sweating examination candidates. As a matter 
of fact, no Board reading would be a success if 
it were not for the boner book which evolves. 
But, tragically enough, too many of those boners 
ruin candidates’ chances on the examination, 
and we are in the business to promote success 
on the examination. 

By the way, all the boners do NOT originate 
in the public schools. 





As a final blast here, I want to suggest a 
crusade for teachers and administrators of the 
Independent Schools. I might say, after the 
above, that I am here being very serious. 

I suggest a crusade against the radio pro- 
grams which blight the ether between about 
four and six every day. This thing is an old 
story. We shake our heads and say that it is 
bad, but what can we do about it? Well, frankly, 
I do not know exactly what to do about it. 
But I intend to find out and at least make one 
man’s loud noise against what those programs 
are doing to a lot of young people we know and 
love. 

There are, I think, several observable re- 
sults of these programs, all of them bad. You 
will be able to add more. Here is my list: 


1. For a majority of boys (maybe girls, but 
I cannot say from first-hand observation, and 
perhaps the effect on girls is less virulent) the 
afternoon serials are killing the love for, or the 
instinct for, reading so effectively that English 
teacher groups are beginning to compile statis- 
tics to show how the reading levels are declining. 
You and I read Treasure Island, Tom Sawyer, 
and perhaps even Tom Swift. Our children sit 
and awe with less than no mental effort, 
Terry and the Pirates, Captain Midnight, Super- 
man, and more additional trash than this maga- 
zine has time to name. But they do not, except 
in rare instances, read books. Certainly, they 
will get over listening to the junk listed above. 
But then what? 
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Then, according to several recent surveys, 
including one published in a textbook which we 
use, they will sit and listen while a long string 
of commentators will tell them how they should 
think about world events and local events; and 
they will not read the newspapers or the news- 
magazines to find out what the news really is. 
And they will get their fiction from One Man’s 
Family and the Radio Readers’ Digest, their 
drama from the Lux Radio Theatre (they will 
all buy Lux, too). Meantime, what happens to 
their minds, when they do not think? 


“The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. . . . He has got a 
fine Geneva watch, but he has lost the skill to 
tell the hour by the sun. . . . His notebooks 
impair his memory . . .; and it may be a ques- 
tion whether machinery does not encumber; 
whether we have not lost by refinement some 
energy, by a christianity entrenched in estab- 
lishents and forms some vigor of wild virtue.” 
Were Emerson alive today, which God deliver 
him from, what might he have said about The 
Lone Ranger? 


2. As though losing the taste for reading 
were not enough, I have seen something else 
which is perhaps even more disturbing. In the 
old days (which, by the way, I am NOT trying 
to bring back), when we had a “gang” and went 
to work on a game of some sort or other, the 
object was obvious: fun. Is that the average 
object of the radio-glued boy today? Not at all. 
He is at work catching a crook: say Ivan Shark, 
the devilish villain whom Captain Midnight has 
been chasing for several years with little or no 
success. Since he is catching a crook, someone 
has to be the crook (should I say scapegoat), and 
someone who is the crook has a pretty rough 
time of it. 


What is more, the crook, who is always far 
more intelligent than the hero, tends to become 
the hero just because he always is a/most, but 
not permanently, caught by the hero. Send the 
F.B.1., or, for that matter, a normally subnormal 
rural constable after Ivan Shark, and he’d be a 
dead pigeon in a week. But not on these pro- 

rams. Of course not. If Shark died a week 
fon Tuesday, the sale of Wheaties, or some- 
thing, would fall off 79% at once. 

What I am trying to say is that if, in addi- 
tion to stunting the reading of our boys, these 
radio serials also destroy the fun of real play, 
then the programs are destroying everything of 
value which the boys do when they are not in 


school or in bed. I am seriously concerned, for 
instance, when I see nine-year-olds ganging up 
on someone because he is, for that day, the vil- 
lain. The situation is unhealthy. 


What will it lead to? Perhaps nothing. Per- 
haps to the gang complex which appears in 
every high school I know. Perhaps to the de- 


linquency picture which every city knows only 
too well. 


3. The major considerations over, here is a 
minor one. Commercials. Now I don’t care 
about the fact that every cereal company wants 
to plug its products as the “better, sweeter, 
more healthful” cereals. (As the New Yorker 
said a couple of weeks ago in a historic line, 
“Better than what, gentlemen?”’) I know that 
advertising is the key to business as we know it 
today. 


But I wonder whether it is necessary to indi- 
cate to youthful listeners that they will be Un- 
touchables, lepers, pariahs, to whom no re- 
spectable citizen will even nod his head, unless 
they send in the top of such and such a box and 
get such and such a Super Magic Codagraph, 
without which no one can possibly exist, let 
alone solve the riddle of where the villain will 
escape the hero on Thursday. And yet that is a 
common practice among the advertisers. 


Those are my three big complaints. 
shall we do? 


I have an idea that the big companies of the 
country do not intend, purposely, to corrupt 
and impoverish our youth. I think, therefore, 
that they had better be told what they are do- 
ing. I shall appreciate assistance in this crusade. 
We have all felt the urge to smash the radio. 
Perhaps we ought to go to work to improve it. 
With its immense power, the radio can do almost 
anything. I say it is time that the kids be given 
a chance to think for themselves. 


What 








ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 1947 


The Executive Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board announces that the Twenty-First 
Annual Conference will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 7 and 8, 1947. Announcements concerning 
the general theme of the Conference, the names of 
the principal speakers, and details of the program 


will appear in issues of the Buttetin next fall and 
winter. 
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